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MODERN IMPROVEMENT. 


Awone the discoveries which have astonished the world—disco- 
veries in nature, art, science, letters—there is one which has 
never yet been, and never can be made. The explorers of frozen 
seas, the delvers into deep mines, the finders of new continents, 
the inventors of grand novelties, have never yet discovered the 
dividing line between the known and the unknown. None have 
hitherto defined—and who can ever define }—the boundaries of 
knowledge. What man can say of any one thing, “ This is per- 
fect; it cannot be improved.” Who shall dare to limit the 
future acquisitions and the advances of human learning? Who 
shall even say that the known is greater than the unknown? 
Doubtless the unknown is greater than what is known. Doubt- 
less the discoveries that are to be are mightier than those which 
have been. The glory that envelopes the past is faint in compar- 
ison with that splendor which shall surround the future. 


Let him who questions this prophetic truth compare the pre- 
sent with the past. ‘The child now at school,” says George 
Bancroft, “could instruct Columbus respecting the-figure of the 
earth, or Newton respecting light, or Franklin on electricity ; 
the hushandman or the mechanic, in a Christian congregation, 
solves questions respecting God and man, and man’s destiny, 
which perplexed the most gifted philosophers of ancient Greece.” 

What knowledge shall not: the child of future years possess? | 
Will not the profoundest learning of our age be familiar as house- | 
hold words, by-and-bye, to the common mind? The onward | 
march of improvement is a lofty subject for our contemplation. | 
We will consider it for a brief space, and, in relation to certain 


The grandest event which has occurred during the ninefeenth 
century, is the war which has recently been waged between the 
three principal powers of Europe. After continuing scarcely 
three years ; after costing blood and treasure not to be calculated, 
it has been terminated by a pacification, the accomplishment of 
which was professed to be the aim, as it was the end, of the 
mighty contest. 

Now, had this war been wane two centuries ago, how long 
would it, in all probability, have lasted? In view of the vast 
conflicting interests involved, at least for a score of years; but 
not in consequence of those interests alone would the time have 
been so lengthened out. The immense superiority of modern 
weapons of offense and defense hurried the war to its conclusion. 
Had the old-fashioned instruments been employed, months would 
have been requisite to effect that destruction which was, in the 
Crimea, but the light labor of days. Go back a few centuries 
more, and what was warfare then sounds to us like the play of chil- 
| dren.” Compare the siege of Troy, as narrated in the gorgeous 
| verse of Homer, with the siege of Sebastopol, as described in the 
| plain prose of Mr. Russell, the correspondent of the London 
| Times, and the former appears a ridiculous absurdity. The huge 
| wooden horse, concealing its small host of combatants, armed with 
| bows and spears, seems a silly toy when contrasted with those 

| tremendous engines which, with mathematical precision, in 
known parabolas, hurled monstrous masses of burning and deadly 
| materials among the houses, through the very roofs of the doomed 
city. The valiant Greeks consumed ten years in the taking of 
| Ilium ; but we may venture to assert that they felt far less impa- 
| tience than that which was manifested by all Christendom during 





facts of our own day, offer a few thoughts, which will, we trust, | the single year which preceded the downfall of Sebastopol. 


not be judged commonplace. 





But the recent and novel means and methods of warfare are 
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SCENE AZ GONEY WLAND-——GRA BATHING ILLVSTRATED 





not only vastly superior to those described in dim and distant 
periods of history, but to those of all forerunning generations, 
even to so late a period as our own contest with Mexico, At 
this point we may be arrested by the pertinent inquiries—and 
what do these facts prove? Is the superiority of our modern 
modes and weapons of fighting an evidence of modern improve- 
ment? We answer, yes. Because whatever lessens the dura- 
tion of war decreases its worst evils. Better that the destruction, 
which is inevitably to be, should be short and sudden, than 
dwindled out through tedious years, monopolizing the attention, 
absorbing the thoughts of men, and turning them aside from all 
useful and elevating interests. 

Nevertheless, peace illustrates the true progress of mankind bet- 
ter than war. And how much more truly glorious are the tri- 
umphs of peace than the triumphs of war! The victories of peace 
are blessings indeed : they are the discoveries of science, the fruits 
of study. When Robert Fulton and Robert Livingston success- 
fully applied steam to navigation they achieved a deed more 
worthily, more enduringly illustrious, than any exploit which 
crowned the brows of Cesar and Napoleon with victorious 
wreaths. If there be an expression by which the present age can 
be rightly characterized, it is “The age of steam ;” for, by the 
application of this stupendous force has the march of Modern Im- 
provement been most accelerated. As we look upon huge masses 
of wood and iron driven through the water or dragged across the 
land by this potent agency, we behold a wonder more majestic 
than any which is recorded in the stories of magic. What was 
that philosopher’s stone, after which the old alchemists toiled 
and toiled, in comparison with steam? That was to transmute 
all substances into gold, to render common a precious metal; 
this annihilates time and space, subdues the elements, and sets 
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the wilderness down by the side of the populous mart. That 
was the touch of Midas ; this is the finger of God! 

The longest, greatest stride ever taken from the regions of the 
unknown into the known, was by the discovery of steam. And 
what undiscovered and therefore unexplored countries lie still 
further on! We may now be treading but on the verge, the 
border-land of a magnificent empire, which expands before the 
march of Modern Improvement. 

In other marvellous ways, also, has the superiority of our age 
been made manifest. We have caused the Sun himself to do the 
task of an artist, and by his instantaneous glance depict our faces 
and forms, and the scenes around us. We have not only drawn 
lightning from the clouds, but we have arrested electricity in its 
free career, bidding it hasten to do our messages along our paths 
of wire from realm to realm, and causing it to accomplish more 
than the fancied sprite of Shakespeare, by putting “ a girdle round 
about the earth” in /ess than “ forty minutes.” 

But, confessedly mighty as they are, these are mere physical 

evidences of modern progress. Our demonstrations of mind have 
been quite as wonderful. We have asserted the dignity of labor ; 
the true nobility of work. We educate the toiling multitudes. 
A day-laborer in our generation has larger information, is more 
accomplished in useful learning than any knight or Paladin, who 
fought by the sepulchre of Christ in Palestine. Moreover, and 
nobler still, a “‘ pure and undefiled religion”’ is taught alike to the 
lofty and the low. The altars of superstition have been beaten 
down ; they lie in dismal and indiscriminate ruin ; and, high over 
their foundations, shoot the glittering spires of the Christian faith, 
pointing to Heaven! 
It is amazing that, in view of such extraordinary facts, there 
should be found men who regret the past, who assert. the inferi- 
ority of the present to some former age. Such men possess a 
most unphilosophical spirit. They are blind to the broadest 
manifestations of Modern limprovement. And these manifesta- 
tions are greater, and nobler, and better than any of the Lost Arts 
—than any knowledge, whose wrecks strew the far-off shores of 
Time. It has been said that the world moves in circles in its 
mental as it does in the physical firmament—that mankind is but 
revolving back to some forgotten epoch, where all that we know 
was fully known. This isa false theory. The world’s progress 
is onward, onward from the known towards the unknown. The 
future conceals secrets far more stupendous than those which have 
been revealed, though not one step nearer than now can man 
ever approach the dividing line between perfect knowledge and 
comparative ignorance. That line is the horizon of heaven, 
which, though seemingly near, recedes forever—which is in very 
truth no nearer after a thousand years journey than in the ad- 
vance of a minute. The real seat of wisdom is by the throne of 
God; and that is infinitely distant, sublimely inaccessible. By 
the heirs of time that august wisdom can never be participated ; 
but its cloudless effulgence shall break on the visions of the good, 
who have passed and shall pass into the glorious possessions of 
Eternity. P. B. 
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SCENE AT CONEY ISLAND—SEA BATHING ILLUS- 
TRATED. 


Conry Isianp, so famous among the New Yorkers, and the people 
of all the surrounding cities, as one of Neptune’s marble-lined and 
surf-polished bathing tubs, is situated about eleven miles south of 
New York city, isone and a half miles long and about half a mile 
wide. Itis one of those sand bars, legitimate breakwaters, which 
nature erects to keep the ever surging sea from breaking over its 
barriers—a visible statute, that ‘ thus far shall thou go, and no far- 
ther.”” ‘*The beach” has ever been held in high esteem for its 
macadamized qualities, being hard as mason work, and affording one 
of the most delightful drives in the world. Over its almost polished 
surface rattle with ‘‘two-forty speed” all the “‘ fast b’hoys,”’ who at 
other times try their “ goes” on the avenues, and ‘ work their way 
up to High Bridge,” and ‘* Macomb’s Dam,” as if Kitty Sark was in 
the rear. So invigorating indeed is the air of Coney Island that we 
have known otherwise grave people—estimable citizens who attend 
“anniversary meetings,” and have a character for due solemnity, 
and slow horses—we have known such examples of “the excellent 
and respectable” entirely enthused by a puff of sea air, and probably 
helped out by a “ brandy smash” or something “ particular,”’ would 
get up a “scrub race” and make “ things fly,” much to the amuse- 
ment of the idlers and visitors at the hotels, and more particularly 
to the astonishment of the poor animals in the harness, which at 
home were ‘“‘ grave-paced and slow,” but were now put up to a speed 
entirely incompatible with old fogyism and the associations of * solid 
men.” Another peculiarity of Coney Island is the unaccountable 
and curious effects its air have upon the palate, causing an exceed- 
ingly ‘dry throat,’’ which can only be relieved by a continual ap- 
plication of ‘‘ cobblers,”’ ‘* some of the same,” ‘‘ Monongahela,” and 
“‘Otard.” These chemicals are applied with constant regularity, to 
remove the unpleasant sensation about the epiglottis, and with the 
free admixture of pounded ice effect a cure, though after leaving 
the patient exceedingly “ prostrate,’’ and overcome by the “ spo- 
radic” effects. s 
Coney Island has also ever been famous for its hotels, and the 
happy manner the landlords have in providing fish, oysters and soft 
shell crabs, which come on the table redolent in the fresh sweetness 
of their coral homes, filling the soul with dreams of elysium, and the 
mouth with delicious morsels, that melt away upon the tongue and 
disappear, leaving reminiscences of happiness as do spring-time 
dreams. When the summer solstice has grasped our city within its 
embrace—when our strects are heated, as if their rock-chained sur- 
faces covered ovens—when our consumptive looking trees are 
smothered in dust—our places of amusements closed, our city par- 
alyzed—then it is that Coney Island seems a paradise. The broad 
expanse of ocean, its gl stening, dewy surface, with whisperings of 
invigorating breezes, the freedom of restraint, all have their effects 
and give a new lease of life to the oppressed denizen, and aid in put- 
ting up “ another star’’ of health for the “* winter’s fashionable cam- 
paign.” 
ut for its sea-bathing Coney Island is the “‘ gem of the say.” 
How many a poor jaded man, encrusted over with the rust of crowded 
rooms and confined ‘‘ business places,” steps into the beating surf, 
and ere he is aware of it, feels like a happy shell-fish that has lost 
& worn-out crustaceous c.vering and comes out literally rejoicing in 
a new birth, increased in capacity for life, and enlarged in size. 
The gentler sex also have their enjoyments, and, in imitation of 
Venus, rise up in all their glory as children of the waves. Strange 
and unaccountable transformations does the mighty bosom of the 
ocean work upon the “belle.” Shorn of hoops, despoiled of vast 
proportions, bereft of gay plumage, and concealed in nondescript 
garments, the softer sex steal cown to the beach, and shrinkingly, 
as at the first step of matrimony, commit themselves to the embrace 
of old ocean. ‘The response is grateful, the first plun e over, the 
sigh of surprise drawn, the shock of the element passed, the 
“angels” appear to be in their native element, and disport them- 
selves as gracefully as do swans, yet more lovely in their beauty and 
in their fears. Chaste Diana turned the incautious gazers upon her 





exposed charms into trees; our modern goddesses, more merciful, 
tarn these curious Benedicts into better things, dutiful husbands, 
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and thus the punishment for curiosity with making 
men against their will. Our artist, fired with enthu- 
siasm an re with the subject, has caught a dash of these 
Coney Island ere, and given it immortality in our illustrated 
page. It is a life-like incident, and will be recognized by thousands 
of our readers for its truthfulness, and recall ten thousand pleasing 





reminiscences among young and old who have been made happy on 
the sea beach of Coney Island. 
LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 
EUROPE. 


By the arrival of the steamship Canadian from Liverpool on the 
27th ult., we have four days later news from Europe. 

The steamship Fulton sailed from Southampton for New York, and the 
steamship City of Baltimore from Liverpool, for Philadelphia, on the 27th ult. 
The Cunard steamship Arabia arrived out at Liverpool on the 25th ult. The 
dinner to the Guards was given in the wang Asse mg! London, on the 25th ult. 
Two thousand men of it. Major Edwards, the oldest soldier in the 
army, presided. The whole affair passed off ver: ey: Sir Wm. Temple 
Minister at Naples, Lord Palmerston’s only brother, is dead. Sir Colin Cambell 
is to be appointed Inspector General of Infantry. Kossuth was to lecture at 
Oldham. A la Chartist meeting was held at Todmorton to welcome the 
return of John to public life. Lord Ingestre has set up claims to the 
estate of and titles of the deceased Zarl of Shrewsbury. The suit causes some 
interest. 

In France everything is dull. The Emperor and his family continue at Biar- 
ritz, and letter-writers continue to assert that the Emperor is suffering much 
from disease of the liver. 

We continue without definite intelligenc» from Spain. The Government is 
occupied in appointing new officers to all the Civil Departments, and they are 
mostly appointed from the liberal section. 

The Hpoca announces that the decree to suppress the whole National Guard 
will appear in a day or two. The National Guard of the Province of Madrid 
has already been disarmed. A further sum of £30,000 on the Cuba loans of 
1834 and 1837, will be paid September 5. 

In Portugal we observe the bread riots are over and quiet restored. Cholera 
is on the decline in Lisbon. 

The Portuguese government announce a loan of fifteen hundred coutos in 
six per cent. bonds, for public works. , 

A great many arrests have been made, both among the troops and citizens, 
in the endeavor to detect a conspiracy in the recent riots. Some excitement 
was felt at the arrival of a strong French squadron in the Tagus. 

The harvest in Portugal is now over and is even less than had been antici- 
pated. The vines will prove a complete failure. 

Disease has broken out among the cattle. 

From Italy the principal item of news comes in a sheet not strictly reliable, 
namely: That the King of Naples, by the advice of Austria, demands to submit 
his differences with the Western Powers to the arbitration of a European Con- 


gress. 

A very doubtful letter of the 11th says that a collision had taken place at 
Palermo, between the Neapolitan troops and the Swiss. 

The crops are said to be not so large an average throughout the Neapolitan 
territory as was expected. 

Austria has ordered the sequestered property of Lombard exiles to be sold. 

The Prussian papers publish minute accounts of the recent encounter between 
the Prussian corvette Dantzic and the pirates. The main facts do not differ 
from those already published. The event caused intense excitement in Berlin, 
but it is probably incorrect that Prussia has asked the aid of France and Eng- 
land—the feeling being that Prussia herself should undertake the chastisement 
of the pirates. Russia has volunteered two or three ships to aid any expedition 
that Prussia may fit out. 

A letter from Hamburg says, that in the affair of the Sound Dues, great hopes 
are entertained that Eng) will speedily accede to the plan of capitalization. 
These hopes were strengthened by the return of Mr. Buchanan, the English 
— who had been to London to confer with his government on the sub- 
ject. ‘ 





ARMY. 


THE resignation of First Lieutenant George T. Andrews, Third Ar- 
tillery, has been accepted by the President—to take effeet December 31, 1856. 
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NAVY. 


CuARLEs W. Aszot, of Rhode Island, has been appointed Purser 
in oe navy, from the 2d of September, 1856, in place of John P. Abbot, re- 
signed. 

The United States sloop-of-war Plymouth, Comodore Green, sailed from New- 
port 6th inst. on a cruise. 

The United States brig Bainbridge, Commodore Rowan, sailed from Rio Janeiro 
for Norfolk, Va., about the 27th of July. 
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OBITUARY. 


James ALDRICH.—Among the many friends of whom death, within these 
past few years, has bereaved us, there is not one for whom we more sincerely 
mourn than for him whose departure we must now record. For several 
years associated in editorial labors with the writer of this notice, James 
Aldrich was known to us as the possessor of many virtues. He was 
just, kind, generous, faithful, honest, honorable, true, unselfish, affec- 
tionate ; his talents were varied and excellent ; his love of the beautiful, 
pure and fervent; his taste was refined to a degree of classic simplicity ; 
he constantly read and highly appreciated the best authors; however 
occupied by business, the culture of his mind was still his princi- 
pal duty, his foremost work. He was bred a merchant, but, 
during the unfortunate epoch of 1836-7, deserted trade, and rendered his 
fine powers and acquirements available in literary pursuits. He afterwards 
returned to commercial employments, and was again a respected and 
successful merchant. Stricken down by paralysis, he became, with oc- 
casional recoveries and reli;ses, ~om imes deluded by hope, always 
patiently resigned, the tenant of his chamber—a chamber, not solitary or 
gloomy, but cheered by the visits of loving relatives and friends, and lighted 
by the unfailing lustre of his own happy temperament. Thus was he im- 
prisoned for four years, for the most part blind and painfully afflicted, but not 
dark, not disconsolate, for his soul discerned the beams of immortal truth, and 
was solaced by the prospect of eternal peace. 

It is well known to those familiar with American literature that the poems 
of James Aldrich are among its most graceful contributions. We sincerely 
hope that they will be collected and published in that tasteful man- 
ner, with which he would have been pleased. There are two stanzas 
of his, which are often quoted, on the death of a fair and lovely 
lady. We close this hastily-written tribute by giving them, correctly we 
hope, from memory; because, beautiful in themselves, they are peculiarly 
oe at this time in connection with his own peaceful and lamented 
departure. 
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Her sufferings ended with the day, 
Yet lived she at its close, 
And breathed the long, long night away 
In statue-like repose. 


But when the sun, in all his state, 
Walked in the eastern skies, 

She passed through Glory’s morning gate, 
And stood in Paradise. 

It is gratifying to notice the healthfulness of the eity; the mortality of the 
present week showing a decrease of 57 from the number of the previous week. 
The number of deaths compared with corresponding weeks of 1854 and 1855, 
and of last week was as follows: 


Week ending September 9, 1854..............ccceccceee 732 
- - ” My. Meo ve ccccsnctacsseverseed 501 
oe a lS ee ere 562 
“ Py See cinnnk digessscvcasenes 505 


858656 666554 se bdbs 06 2h ok ndbednsedessedens 57 
Two deaths by yellow fever were returned, of which one is stated, on the 
authority of Dr. Wm. Rockwell, resident physician, to have been typhus, and 
not yellow fever, as was reported. 
Lieut. Gardner, of the United States revenue cutter: Taney, was drowned in 
Savannah harbor, by the upsetting of a boat. ‘ 


———— 


MUSIC. 


FourTBENTH StrueT Opera Hovse.—The success of the past 
week was fully equal to the promise derived from the three first nights. The 
receipts each night have been very near fifteen hundred dollars, and with no 
startling novelty to excite, the attraction seems in no way to diminish. The 
favorite opera of ‘‘ Ernani’’ drew a large and appreciative house on Monday 
evening last, September 8th, and afforded an opportunity for the debut of a new 
tenor—new at least to our Italian stage—Signor Cerese, and for the re-appear- 
ance, after several years’ absence, of Signor Taffanelli, a baritone, whom we 
remember at the Astor Place opera house. Signor Cerese is a tenore robusto, 
without any doubt, and has voice sufficient to fill Union Park, which, with 
many, is proof sufficient of unlimited capaci y. His voice is of great compass, 
but possesses little either of sweetness or sympathetic quality. He has ample 
lungs with but little science—much force but no coloring; he will ring out Sj 
bemol like the neigh of a war horse, but he cannot attune it to the murmurings 
of passion or sentiment. Mis singing is as « glare ef light from which the eye 








turns painfully to seek repose. So with Cerese’s singing, the ear literally aches for 
some modulation that breathes of human sympathy. He isa reliable artist, but 
by no means a cultivated one; he is a singer of power, but not of intelligence. 
He walks the stage like the fighting man in the melo-drama, and seems always 
ready to draw the sword and do combat unto the death. He certainly is 
neither graceful nor fascinating in his demeanor. The baritone, Signor Taffa- 
nelli, is a graceful and energetic actor, and a singer of excellent school and 
good taste. His voice is good, even and round, but it will not bear forcing 
without sharping to a painful degree. He evidently understands this, and, 
as a general thing, manages to avoid it, showing plainly that nature, not art, 
is at fault. He sings with much refinement and exquisite tenderness, and 
deports himself with the finished elegance of a gentleman. We are glad te 
welcome Signor Taffanelli back to the lyric stage; he will not supply the blank 
left by the departure of the great artist Badiali, but he is one whom we must 
respect and esteem. Madame La Grange sang the role of “ Elvira’’ magnifi- 
cently. In this music she is unapproachable. She revels in the mightiness 
of her voice and in her unlimited power of execution, attacking difficulties 
with a daring that ¢ sures success and commands delight and admiration. 
Well did she deserve .e enthusiastic applause lavished upon her. Great must 
be the singing that could reconcile us to the inevitable and ever recurring 
‘‘Ernani involami!’? We have no other novelties connected with this estab- 
lishment to record this week, excepting that Miss Adelaide Phillips enacted 
“« Azucena”’ on Wednesday evening in ‘‘ Il Trovatore” and that the advertise- 
ment to enterprising ‘‘ Impressarios,’’ ‘‘ Academy of Music to let,’’ has re- 
appeared in the columns of the daily papers. 

Next week will be devoted to the performance of some favorite operas, cast 
with the whole strength of the company. 

L. M. GorrscHatk.—The popular soirees of this glorious pianist will be re- 
sumed in two weeks, at Dodworth’s academy. Last season he gave sixteen 
soirees with unvarying success. Each night the house was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity with the fashion and beauty of the city. Repeated inquiries as 
to when Mr. Gottschalk would resume his soirees has determined the popular 
pianist to commence earlier by some weeks than he originally intended. Our 
readers and his admirers, and they are, we are sure, synonymous, will prepare 
for another season of int-llectual enjoyment. 

PaRoDI—StRakoscH—PavL JULIEN—TiBERINI.—These eminent artists, with 
Signor Bernardi, gave two concerts during the past week, at Philadelphia, with 
the usual brilliant success which attends all the undertakings of Maurice 
Strakosch. All the Philadelphia papers speak in the most flattering terms of 
the noble tenor, Tiberini, thus confirming our expressed opinion. We select 
from many eulogistic articles the following, from the Philadelphia Inquirer, for 
the reason that its praise is the least enthusiastic. ‘‘So much has been said of 
so many artists, who, after all, had disappointed, that spite of the fame which 
had preceded Tiberini, no one was prepared for the consummate perfection of 
this enchanting artist. He was welcomed cordially and courteously, his un- 
pretending manner predisposing in his favor, but after the three first bass of 
‘“* Spirto Gentil,’ a sudden silence fell over the house, people held their breath, 
the very fans ceased to move. His voice may be described by comparison with 
all the excellencies of all the tenors we have heard, but to give an idea of the 
expression or style in which this romanza was given is impossible. It was 
liquid poetry that flowed from his lips. Noone has ever understood “ Spirto 
Gentil’’ till now, nor has an audience ever felt it before. The excitement and 
applause was literally a phrenzy; he was obliged to repeat the whole romanza. 
Tiberini’s success is the most triumphant we have ever witnessed.”’ The Stra- 
kosch Concert Company will give a series of concerts in New York during the 
present month. 

Piano Forte ConskRvaTore.—It is with much pleasure that we announce 
to our readers that Gottschalk, in addition to his private instruction, . 
will establish a class or classes for simultaneous instruction. Each class 
will consist of eight pupils, the course being of eight lessons, of two 
hours each. The first hour will be devoted to the performance of great 
orchestral works, arranged for eight pupils, by Gottschalk. The ob- 
ject of this exercise beng to explain to the pupils, by precept and by 
practice, the sentiment of the rythm and the true musical expression, and to 
form their taste by analyzing the chefs d’auvre of the great masters. The 
second hour will be devoted to perfecting the execution of each pupil sepa- 
rately, for which will be used the most brilliant works and studies of the 
modern pianist. This mode of combined and separate instruction is recom- 
mended by the best authorities, and directed by a master like Gottschalk, will 
prove perfectly invaluable to all who avail themselves of this opportunity. 
Parents should remember that it is not the amount of time that makes the 
effects—it is the amount of knowledge that is conveyed, and every word of in- 
struction from Gottschalk is a golden precept, whose worth is not to be mea- 
sured by money. Young beginners, as well as advanced pupils, are eligible to 
these classes, and we commend the preceding words to the consideration of our 
readers. The course will commence on the 18th of September, the terms are 
just, and application should be made at ence to Descombe’s piano-forte store, 
Broadway. [See advertisement. ] 

Vocat Insrruction.—We call the attention of our readers to the card of 
Madame E. Loder in our advertising page. The high reputation of this lady as 
a vocalist and teacher in the modern Italian school, and English ballad, and 
sacred music, is too well established to need comment from us. We can only 
say, that asa teacher she has no superior in the country, and those who 
secure her services will thank us for the recommendation. 

New Mvsic.—We are compelled to defer the notice of three new compositions 
by William Mason, which we have received ; also of some of the splendid works 
published by Novello & Co. - We shall attend to them in our next. 

Travian Opera FoR MeExic00.—The artists engaged by Signor Manzini for Mlle. 
Vestvali, arrived by the Barcelone, from Havre, on Monday, and will leave 
almost immediately for Vera Cruz. Mlle. Vestvali is the directress of the 
National theatre, in the city of Mexico, and will commence an operatic season 
about the middle of October. The following is a list of her artists: 

Prime Donne Soprane assolute-—Countess Tasca Taccani, Signorina Giusep 
pina Landi, Signora Giovannina Casali-Campagna, Signora Costanza Manaini, 
Signora Enrichetta Zilioli. 

Prima Donna Contralto assoluta—Signora Felicita Vestvali. 

Prima Donna Comprimaria—Signora Annetta Garofali. 

Primi Tenori assoluti—Signor Luigi Stefani, Signor Eugenio Bianchi. 

Primi Bassi assoluti—Signor Eugenio Linari Bellini, Signor Solares. 

Primi Baritoni assoluti—Signor Allessandro Ottaviano, Signor Ettore Baridi. 

Tenore Comprimaria—signor Giovanni Zanini. 

Second Tenore—Signor Manuel Morano. 

Director and Conductor of the Orchestra—Signor Fattori. 
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Stage Ma r or A 

Business Menage tanat Andrea Manzini. 

be omeeee of the Impresa—Signor Enrico Vestvali. r 

Mile. Vestvali has also imported several operas never yet sung in America, 
and a costly wardrobe. Her prima d nna Tasca Taccani, her tenor Stefani, 
and the baritone Ottaviano are artists of first rate European reputation, while 
the directress herself achieved great triumph in Mexico last year. Her pre- 
sent enterprise has involved the outlay of a large amount of capital, but the 
company is such as Mexico has never had, and the affair will doubtless result 
“J Lamers From Evrors.—The Barcelone brought over quite a number 
of artists, from prime donne, who are countesses, down to democratic rope- 
dancers. Among others are Monsieur and Madame Calixto Defolly. M. 
folly is a violinist of some note, and his wile is a chanteuse légéere. He also 
brings a company of gymnasts—M. Debach, of the Hippodrome, Paris; M. 
Feranti et fils, from the Cirque de U' Impératrice. They give gymnastic perform- 
ances and represent tableaue vivants. M. Debach makes a wonderful spiral 
ascension, which astonished all Paris. M. Defolly has several offers for his 
company, and we hope to see them very soon at one of our theatres. 


Fn 
THE DRAMA. 


Nrsio’s GARDEN.—In evidence of the native strength of the regular 
company of this establishment, we notice the continuance of crowded and bril- 
liant audiences. The great attraction of Mr. Burton and his dramatic company is 
no longer to be found there, but the talent of Mr. Niblo’s regular company at- 
tracts just as crowded audiences six nights a week as it used to doin three. The 
entertainments during the past week have been of a very varied and amusing 
character. Those pieces have been chosen in which the three great attractions 
—the Ravel Family, Madlle. Robert and her ballet troup, and the young and 
wonderful Hengler—could display their remarkable abilities to the best advan- 
tage; and while saying that these performances were greeted by crowded audi- 
exces with hearty and admiring applause and shouts of laughter, it is needless 
to say that all the artists acquitted themselves in their usual perfect and ad 

mirable style. During the coming and successive weeks, the Ravel nights will 
be Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

On Tuesday evening next the German Opera Company will commence at the 
establishment, under the business direction of M. Berkel, with a strong com- 
pany, under the able baton of Carl Bergmann. A large subscription has been 
taken up, we understand, and every exertion has been used to render # season 
of some months suceessful. 

Watiack’s Tamatre—Sumure Garpex.—The past week was the last of the 
summer season, and also the last of the “Fairy Star,” Agnes Robertson, and 
the author-astor, Dion Boureieault, at this establishment. The houses have 





























profit for him. 

On dit, that Wallack has transferred the management of his popular and 

ightful theatre to this same successful Mr. Stuart, with all his company 
and the prestige of years of success and prosperity. Of the truth of this say- 
so, we know nothing, but give it just as we caught it floating round. It would 
be curious if that sagacious manager, Mr. Burton, had sustained Mr. Stuart in 
his summer experiment, and that succeeding, had backed him still further, *o 
the point achieved according to the on dit, It would be still more curious if 
by changing the character of the performance he should destroy all competi- 
tion with his own establishment, while he created a terrible rival for the new 
theatre now ting for Laura Keene. We are perhaps giving him credit, 
upon hearsay facts, for a greater amount of diplomacy than he has exercised, 
but the policy of such action, under the circumstances is self-evident. 

Bowsky TasaTan.—The new adaptation of the popular drama of the 
‘‘ Marble Hearts,’’ made by John Brougham, especially for this theatre, has 
proved @ decided success. He has succeeded in producing some most startling 
and effective situations which deeply excite the sympathies of the audiences. 
The piece is most excellently acted throughout, Miss Fanny Morant, Miss Kate 
Reignolds, Mr. Macdonough and John Brougham dividing the interest and 
approbation of the audience. This striking drama, with the attractive dancing 
of the Mademoiselles Henrarde and the ever acceptable extravaganza of Po-ca- 
hon-tas make a rieh bill of entertainment for the patrons of the re-juvenated 
Bowery theatre. The house wears nightly its usual crowded and brilliant 
attendance. 

Burton’s New Taeatre.—Mr. Burton’s new theatre, late Laura Keene’s 
Varieties, waz opened to the public on Monday evening last, September 8th, 
with a numerous company. The theatre has been materially altered, and in 
every respect for the better. The private boxes in the second tier have been 
abolished and the space thrown open, with the exception of three on each side 
near to the proscenium. The private boxes in the proscenium have been gor- 
geously clothed, and the general appearance of the house is elegant, comfort- 
able and brilliant. We shall probably speak of the performances in our next. 
The attendance has been excellent. 

Bockisy’s Opsra Hovuss.—The new and beautiful house of this popular and 
elever company of minstrels has been crowded to suffocation every night since 
ita opening. Enough persons are turned away from the door each night to fill 
an ordinary-sized public room. The burlesque of ‘Il Trovatore’’ has proved 
eminently successful, and the other entertainments are both excellent and 
pleasing. The singing at this house is of a much higher character than the 
nature of the entertainment would lead us to expect. There are many accom- 
plished singers among them, to whom we have listened with unqualified 
delight. We can commend the entertainment at the house to our readers, for 
even while abounding with fun, they offer points for admiration which even the 
hypocritical cannot fail to admit. 

Broapway Varietres.—Our talented and versatile company of juvenile come- 
dians, the Wood and Marsh children, after a provincial tour of the most trium- 
phant success, both as to reputation and profit, return to their elegant little 
theatre in Broadway next Monday, September 15, when they will delight a 
crowded audience with their popular performances of ‘‘ The Serious Family’”’ 
and ‘‘ The Toodles.’’ We have no need to recommend our readers to visit them, 
for they are the pets of the New York public, and cannot aceommodate the 
erowds whe nightly seek for admission, 
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ITEMS OF ALL SORTS. 


CHANFRAU intends to dispute some of Bourcicault’s copyright 
pieces. Chanfrau maintains that, like tessellated pavements, Bourcicault’s 
dramas are made up of many parts, picked up anywhere and assorted with 
c re. It may be so, but we presume that the combination will secure the 
copyrights.—The Marsh children, who are playing in Canada to crowded 
houses, will return to this city to re-open the Broadway Varieties on the 15th 
of September.—Joseph Proctor is playing in the theatres in the State of Maine. 
He has made money of late in ness and Portland.—James Anderson will ar- 
rive in New York in about two w - He is already secured for a long series 
of engagements.—W. Reynolds is engaged at Wallack’s next season.—The first 
piece ge ae under the new copyright law was ‘‘ My Wife’s Mirror,’’ writ- 
ten by Mr. Wilkins, of this city.—We are very much pained to learn that the 
beautiful and talented Madame Barilli Thorne, who was our first imported 
prima donna at Palmo’s old opera house, died at Lima, in Peru. She was 
much admired and esteemed, and will be mourned by a large circle of friends 
in New York and Lima. She never recovered the shocks occasioned by the 
premature deaths of her husband and child.—A French company are playing 
to meagre audiences at Keller’s Empire Hall. 

The brother of Vestvali was in Boston last week, for the purpose of effecting 
arrangements for the appearance of his sister’s troupe in Boston during the 
ensuing season. M’lle Vestvali is said to have secured one of the largest and 
most talented troupes that has ever opnest in this country, composed of 
several leading artists from ear and intends to produce a number of the 
latest and most popular operas.—C. R. Thorne, they say, is doing an excellent 
business at Chicago. A new theatre is forthwith to be built for him, $40,000 
having already been subscribed.—A contemp rary says : We are informed that 
Mrs, Kemble, who is now at her residence at Lenox, chusetts, intends to 
give a series of readings from Shakspeare. Mrs. Kemble is the last of a t 

mily, who ruled the English stage for more than halfa century, and who 
ruled it by the divine right of genius—for all of them, from Sarah Siddons 
down to Fanny Kemble, had genius. Mrs. Kemble gave these readings in this 
city some years ago, and those who had the pleasure to hear them will agree 
that there has never been anything to equal them since. Our younger 
readers, who never heard Mrs. Kemble, have a great treat in store for them. 
The reappearance of Mrs. Kemble recalls the most delightful dramatic souve- 
nirs in the minds of the old theatre goers, and she be warmly welcomed 
on all hands.—Mr. J.-W. Wallack, Jr., was badly wounded during the per- 
formance at the Buffalo theatre, on Monday aight. He fell upon his cla ore, 
and the sword being rough and hacked, it sawed through the muscle, Loving 
a ragged and nasty wound. Fortunately no large vessel was cut, though the 
wound bled for a time profusely.—Charlotte Cushman, it is said, has aban- 
doned her intention of visiting America this season.—Laura Keene’s theatre is 
progressing bravely. The masons are working from daylight to dark, the roof 

all ready, and the gas fixtures are nearly completed. The scenic artists are 
hard at work upon the scenery and drep curtains, so that there seems acarcely 
@ doubt but that Laura Keene’s beautiful theatre will be ready by the middle 
of October. Most of the old company will be retained and many brilliant addi- 
tions will appear ; among the new engagements we hear of Mrs. Hough and 
Mr. Burnett, who has been at Wallack’s with Stuart’s company. Rumor says 
that Mr. Wheatleigh, (said to be an excellent light comedian,) of California 
has been added to her company.—It has been stated that Cordelia Howard and 
her parents were abou going to England, under the auspices of P. T. Barnum. 
Mr. um will accompany them, undggan agreement with Cordelia’s father, 
who engages to pay him a salary of $4,500 per annum. “ Little Eva”’ will un- 
doubtedly meet with as great success in Europe as here. It is also rumored 
that Mr. Barnum will be joined in England by Tom Thumb.—Julia Dean Hayne 
is drawing fair houses in San Franciseo. Lola Montez is at the same place. 
she having returned from Australia. She lost her agent there, he being acciden: 
tally drowned on the 8th of July, when a short distance from Honolulu. The 
Golden Era 8 ys: “‘The admirers of the ‘divine Lola’ Montez will be pained 
to hear that the death of Follen, her ‘agent,’ has nearly unseated her reason. 
Ever since the sad event she has mourned and refused to be com’orted. She 
says he was the first and only man she ever loved—which is quite compli- 
mentary to her two husbands—and will henceforth cast aside the foolish vani- 
ties of life, and gather jewels which rust not, and gold which never perisheth. 
With this view she has disposed of the major tof her jewels, and made 
extensive purchases of spiritual works. One of the best evidences that her 
anguish is real is that she no longer uses narcotics and stimulants. She has 
lost her taste for cigaritos and cobblers. May she recover, and live to break @ 
thousand hearts.’’—The Paris correspondent of the Ha: says that Marioand 
Grisi are positively coming to New York next year, with Arditi; and that Jenny 
Lind also intends again to visit the United States.—McKean Buchanan had 
sailed for Australia. He had played in California 260 nights. The sisters 
Gougenheim had also sailed for Australia, with the proceeds of a monster 
farewell benefit, which came off at the American theatre, San Francisco.— 
Mr. Edwin Booth, who is on his way to New York must be considered as a 
flaming star, an acting incendiary, if we may judge by an article in the 
Sacramento Union, which says: ** Edwin Booth played in Placerville imme- 
py before the fire. As he was ascending tbe hill on the way to Georgetown 

@ fire broke out. In Georgetown he layed one night, and a few hours after 
he left the town was burned down. He next played at Nevada and in the 

rnoon of the day upon which he left for Downieville, Nevada was swept 
away by the flames. It would be well to have New York nerally insured 
= the arrival of this blazing comet—this flaming star tthe Bo.ton Gazette 
tes that Alexander Hamilton, Esq., has written two new plays for Mr. Eddy. 


one founded the life of Oli 
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” 
all is cold and dull without ; 
w rests upon the mind— 
feeling—universal doubt— 
virtue seems an idle sound, 
ligion but a worldly strife, 
love a wy! ef the a 
The Beautifi gone from 

7 change— 


Love takes ambition’s sterner name, 
And from the chaos of the heart 
Upsprings the bright ereation—Fame : 
tw the laurel crown, 
Like a vile weed, is flung aside ; 
The hope of gory, is fulfilled 
Grown chill and harden’d into Pride! 
Next comes the lesson of contempt— 
To walk alone amid the crowd ; 
Fate stands between us and our will— 
It age a and pride itself is bow’d. 
Yet in that lone and dreary hour- 
A solace to the heart is giv’n ; 
For Hope has vanished from the earth ; 
But Sy 4 tis native home in heaven. 
Its voice is heard within the soul, 
It calms the tempest of despair ; 
The shadow passes from t’ 6 brain, 
And lo! the love of God is there! 
Oh, it is sad our human heart 
Must know the gloomiest moral night, 
Till, purified from earthly 
It struggles into perfect light 
Then spread the whole wide universe 
Before your spirits as a chart, 
The st mystery of all 
Is that dark scroll—the human heart. 
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BUDGET OF GOOD THINGS. 


Contempt oF Court.—In a village ‘‘ down South,” there lives a 
quiet, unobirusive young lawyer. A modest fellow is M., (merit is always 
modest,) but he knows his rights, ‘‘end knowing, dares maintain them.” 
Like a great many others, he is ‘‘ following the practice,’ and anticipates ‘‘a 
glorious time’ w en he overtakes it. Awhile since, having been retained in 
some small cases, he maije his appearance before that august dignitary—an 
Alabama Justice of the Peace. ‘His Honor’’ evidently lost faith in M 
at first sight ; for one after another his cases “ collapsed’ under the “‘ stun- 
ning’’ charges delivered by the Court. The law and the testimony were alike 
unavailing. M ’s cases were bound to go. At last human nature could 
bear nomore. M , ising from his seat, delivered himself in his usual 
slow and measured manner : ‘‘ The Court can fine me five dollars.’’ ‘For 























what, Mr. M- !’’ said the justice, somewhat surprised. ‘‘ For con‘empt 
of Court,” coolly rejoined M. ; “Tam not aware, Mr. M. ”* said the 
Court, ‘‘of your having been guilty of anything that it be considered con- 
tempt.’’ ‘I know your Honor is not aware of it,”’ said M » “bat len- 


tertain a secret contempt for this Court.’’ 


Recutarty Sotp.—During the month of January, 1859, two 
gentlemen from New York, one of whom had been in Calitornia nearly a year, 
and the other just arrived, were accidentally overheard in the fellowing con- 
versation at the Sutter House, Sacramento. The new comer was lamenting 
his condition, and his folly in leaving an abundance at home, and aw 
two beautifu an who were just budding into womanhood—w he 
asked the other if he had a family. 

“Yes, sir, I have. I have a wife and six children in New York—and I 
never saw one of them !’’ 

After this reply the couple sat a few moments in silence, and then the inter- 
rogator again commenced. 

** Were you ever blind, sir?”’ 

** No, sir.’’ 

“Did you ever marry a widow, sir ?’’ 

‘* No, sir.” 

Another lapse of silence. 

‘* Did I understand you to say, sir, that you had » wife and six children liv- 
ing in New York, and had never seen one of them?”’ 

“* Yes, sir, I so stated it.” 

Another and a longer pause ensued. Then the in’ tor again inquired : 

“ How ean it be, sir, that you never saw one of them ?’ 

‘« Why,’ was the response, ‘‘ one of them was born after I left.”’ 

aster tact the Bn SNew Yorker 7 “speci Uy distinguished the 

r that the first New Yorker was es ly as ‘* man 
who had six children and never saw one of them.’’ 


Vator anv Discretion.—The late Mr. Mason was something of 
a giant in physical as well as mental proportions, and in youth must have pos- 
sessed a powerful frame. While in the strength of early manhood, Mr. Mason 
hap; one very cold day to be driving along a in the country, hal: 
buried up under buffalo robes, and looking rather insignificant to the casual 
observer—at least so he appeared to an impudent teamsier, who ap hed in 
an opposite direction, occupying so large a portion of the road w th his team 
that passing was a dificult matter for another vehicle. As neared each 
other, Mason a requested the teamster to turn out and give him room ; 
but the saucy varlet, with an impudent look at the apparently small youth, 
peremptorily refused, and told him to turn out himself. Mr. Leoeen, who in- 
stantly perceived there was but one course to pursue, quiety stopped his horse, 
laid the reins over the dasher, and began rolling down his robes, at the same time 
drawing up his legs, and rising gradually from his seat. The teamster silently 
watched these movements ; but as the legs obtained a foundation, and foot 
after foot of Mr. Mason’s mammoth proportions came into view, a look of aston- 
oy like a ty in the a, — over his ry ot , face, and 

tha rece’ gesture he presently exclaimed, ‘ That’ stranger ! 
don’t rise a y more—I’ll turn out !’’ Mr. Mason seon had the track to him- 
self, and our bewildered teamster drove off at a brisk . “Creation !’’ said 
he, as he touched up the off leader with his whip, “‘I wonder how high that 
critter would have gone if I hadn’t stopped him ?”* 


KEEPING THE PEACE. 
’Tis said the pungry Rassian Bear once wanted 
=. : fat e x his Christmas dinner ; 
e Turkey showed him fight ; but nothing Jaun’ 
He thought he would pry AB come off the =~ 


He made a rush to seize his prey, when lo! 

The Lion and the bonest fellows) 
Compelled the bear his Turkey to forego, 

Though now they’ve given @ peace, they tell us. 


The Lion and the Eagle for this dish, 
Each hase peace. ’Tis true, why should they not? 
They won it by their valor, and I wish 
t each would try to da keep the peace” he’s got. 

A Srrset SweePer.—Not long since a gentleman was crossing 
one of our streets, where a litile girl was ow off the mud. Her litwe 
hand was o as he passed, and he p! as he supposed, in haste, a 
penny th . She immediately followed him, calling ‘‘ Gentleman, gentle- 
man, see what you have given me.’’ The gentleman stopped, and she handed 
him an eagle, sa, she did not think he meant to give her more than a 
ys He asked why she did not keep it. She replie , ‘‘That would not 

ve been right.’’ looked at her in astonishment, and inquired of whom 
she learned that. ‘‘In the Sunday School,”’ was the reply. He then inquired 
her name, age and residence. Her mother, she said, was very r, and lived 
in an obscure place. While he was talking with ber, some fifteen or twenty 
persons were gathered around them, and a contribution was proposed, which 
resulted in the sum of about fifteen dollars. The gentleman called to see the 
little girl and her mother, and fin the statement he received verified, 

laced the mother in a tenement of own, free of rent, and has taken the 
ttle girl to educate. 


FeMa.e Beavty.—Dean Swift proposed to tax female beauty, and 
to leave every lady to rate her own charms. He said the tax would be cueer- 
fully paid, and very productive. 

Fontenelle thus faintly compliments the sex when he compares women and 
irc latter serve to point out the hours, the former to make us forget 

em. 

The standards of beauty in woman vary with those of taste. Socrates called 
beauty @ short-lived tyranny ; Plato, a privilege of nature ; Theo hrastus, a 
silent cheat ; Theocritus, a delightful prejudice ; Carneades, a colitary king- 
dom ; and Aristotle affirmed that it was better than all the letters of recom 
mendation in the world... 


Wat men call love is personal; we cannot tell what it would be 
if divested of the bedy. Menes, however pleasing the ides of nesting friends in 





y uery to his peoteadensl brethren : 
Seaty? ths “members of the bar’’ then and there 
: “ Because he knows no law."’ 

T have thought, 
Listening to many a modern line and lay 
Of minstrel«y excelling, that their strings 
Strove ape oe an utterance, and so missed 
The ready that quiet music finds 
Right to the heart—like a: an o’erstrained bow 
Shoots past the butt. Lame Nature doth not thus ; 
And minstrel; are her children, and should stand 
Close at their mother’s knee, to learn of her. 
She strains not for her rainbow» or her stars, 
But with deft works her wonders in 
With an unruffied quiet, a soul-felt 
And unregardful strength ; so that her storms, 
Her ca m , night, day, moon ri-ings and sunsets, 
Wood song: and river songs, and waves and winds, 
Come without noise of coming. 


Ascent oF Mont Biane By a Lapy.—A letter from Chamounix 
of the first, in the savoy Gu-elle says: ** Lue greai event of the day .e.¢@ wun 
ascent of Mont Blanc, commenced he sterday morning at eight o’clock, by a 
Mr. F an man, and dauguter. They arrived saiely at the 
Grands Mulets, at in the afternoon, and, by the light of lanterns, left 
this morning at two, to ascend the giant of the Alps. At ten o’clock the small 
party arrived on the cre-t of the highest mountain in Europe, and after a halt 
of an hour, left on their return, and reached this ;lace at seven in the even- 
ing. This ascent will be talked of as one of the won ers of the vall-y, both on 
account of the short time cmmlages (fiteen hours to ascend aul seven to de- 
scend,) and of the intrepidity shown by Miss Forman, of wuom the guides be yoy 
in raptures. This young lady is the fourth female who has — the 
feat. The poreens of the tourists was eagerly watcued during the wuole day, 
and every window that commanded a view of the path was bris.ling with teie- 
scope: likes muskets from a loophole. The arrival at Chamounix was @ per- 
fect triumph. All the inkabiiants and re.ident foreigners went out to meet 
them, and the whole reéniered tne place, headed by tue band of the guides in 
full costumes, and amidst a salute of cannon.’’ 


AngcpoTE oF Hocartz.—A few months before this ingenious 
artist was seized with tue malady wuich deprived soc.e y Of Lue Us sbo ost 
distinguished ornaments, he propo-ed to his ma cle s pencil the work he Lad 
entitle: a Tail Piece—the first idea of which is sail to have been started in 
company, while the convivial glass was circulating round his own ‘able. 

‘* My next undertaking,” ne mont ‘shall be the End of all ihings.’’ 

“If that is the case,” replied one of his frieads, “ your business will be 
finished, for there will be an end to the painter.” 

“ There will be so,’’ answered Hogarth, sighing heavily, ‘‘ and therefore the 
sooner my work is done, the better.’’ 

Accord ngly he began the next day, and continued his design with a d 
that o indicate an apprebension he should not live till he comp 
it. This, however, he did in the most ingenious manner, by grouping every- 
thing which denotes the end of all things, a broken botile, an oli broom worn 
to the stump, the butt end of an old fire-lock, a cracked bell, a bow unstrung, 
a@ crown tumbling in pieces, towers in ruins, the sign-post of a tavern called 
World’s End tumbling. the moon in her wane, the map of the globe burning, 
a gibbet falling, the body gone and chains which held it falling down, Phebus 
and his horse dead in the clouds, a vessel wrecked, time with his hour glass 
and scythe broken, a tobaceo pipe in his mouth, the list whiff of smoke going 
out, a play-book open wiih ‘‘exeunt omnes’’ stamped in the corner, an empty 





purse, and a statue of bankruptcy taken out against nature. 
‘So far so ”” ried “ nothing remains but this,’’ taking his 
pencil in a sort of prophetic fury, and dashing off the similitude of a painter's 


pallet broken; ‘‘ finis!’’ exclaimed Hogarth, the deed is done, all is over.’ 

It is a remarkable and well-known fact that he never again took the 
in hand. It is a circumstance less known, perbaps, that he died in about 
a year after he had finished this extraordinary tail piece. 





LEDYARD ENCAMPMENT, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


On Monday, the lst of September, there was a grand regimental 

rade of the several seegeaies comprising the Third regiment 

onnecticut State Militia. The occasion was one of unusual inter- 
est, and b ht hundreds of persons to the city, who took great 
pleasure in whasiaing the parade and drill, the display of tent and 
camp equipage, and other “associations” peculiar to ‘the P 
and circumstance of war.” In honor of the gallant Ledyard, who so 
bravely defended Fort Griswold in the revolutionary struggle, the 
cam Ln called his name. The officers of the regiment were 
as follows: 

Fie.ip Orricgers.—Thos. G. Kingsley, Franklin, Colonel; Wm. 
O. Irish, New London; Lieutenant-Colonel; A. R. Hale, Norwich, 
Major; W. H. Congdon, Norwich, Adjutant. 

he slewing Ree peeee were present: 

Artittery Co. A, Norwicu.—Asahel Tanner, Captain; Clark 
a lst Lieutenant; James Hammond, 2d Lieutenant; Cal- 
vin G. Willis, 3d Lieutenant. : 

Inrantry Co, A, New Lonpon.—Chris. Culver, Captain; E. 
C. Chapman, lst Lieutenant; R. 8. Smith, 2d Lieutenant; R. R. 
Stark, 3d Lieutenant. 

InFantTry Co, B, Nornwicn.—Chas, E. Black, Captain; G. G. 
Gates, lst Lieutenant ; Chas. Hastings, 2d Lieutenant; C. F. Den- 
nison, 3d Lieutenant. 

Inrantry Co, D, Jewett City.—Nelson Kenyon, Captain; 
Chas. C. Spencer, lst Lieutenant; Albert Hiscox, 2d Lieutenant; 
Geo. W. Burdick, 3d Lieutenant. F 

Sind Co, A, Norwicu.—John L. Stanton, Captain; I. 8. John- 

n, lst Lieutenant; A. Perkins, 2d Lieutenant; Wm. Lathrop, 3d 

eutenant. 

Ther tions of the encampment were in accordance with strict 
military discipline, and courting was done to sustain the character 
of soldiers actually in the field and in the presence of the rey 
The pe none 4y 6 - M., at which time oe ~ ey = 
guard duty assem on their company’s and after ins 
tion by their first sergeants, were anathed to the regimental 04 
The attendance of s rs was very large— persons coming not 
only from eve of the Connecticut, but hundreds from the ad- 
joing States po the encampment a visit. Nothing to mar 
the festivities of the occasion. Everything passed oif in quiet, and 


the military gained new laurels for discipline and bravery, worthily 
representing the old ‘‘ Connecticut line,” so disti ed in the 
history of New London for its patriotism and in the days that 


tried men’s souls—the darkest days of the Revolutionary struggle. 





CITY OF NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Tuts beautiful city, one of the loveliest in New England, was settled 
in 1644 by John Winthrop, son of Governor Winthrop, of Massa- 
chusetts. It is situated on the river Thames, three miles from the 
ocean, and fifty miles east of New Haven. The site being encum- 
bered by granite rocks, it was not amy laid out with regard to 
regularity, though within a few years much has been done to over- 
come, by grading, many of the inequalities of the ground. The ele- 
vated rear of the city aifords an extensive and varied prospect. The 
harbor is one of the best in the United States, being three miles long, 
five fathoms deep, and seldom obstructed with ice. It is beau 

surrounded by hills; and defended by forts Trumbull and Gris 

the former of which is garrisoned. The chief source of trade is the 
whale fishery, which constantly employs one thousand five hundred 
men and a large amount of capital. The coast and other fisheries 


are also important. So enterprising are the le of New London, 
and so thrifty withal, that its ten Geoseed puegie are, on the go 
richer than the same number in any other city of the Union, 


robably therefore in the world. 
ighted with , and have extensive railroad communication with 
the interior of the State. Among the public buildings may be men- 
tioned the custom-house, a fine ite edifice, the Court House, and 
the ae woe of which the ng have three, the va 
onalists two, the Methodists two, the ag te 

manists one, the Universalists one, in all teo. educational 
resources of New London d the schools are in a 
condition. 

which are 


daily. 


e streets of New London are 


The communfey support five papers, ove +45, ai 
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FIRBMEN’S CELEBRATION, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








TRIAL OF FIRE-ENGINES AT NEW HAVEN. 


Tus event, of such great interest to firemen, came off at New Haven 
on Friday, Sept 5, with unusual eclat. It was a friendly trial of 
“machines,” and, like most of the ancient tournaments, “ open to all 
comers.” The victors in the contest—who succeeded in throwing a 
stream of water the highest and farthest—were allowed to ca’ 
home with them the prizes, which were purses of $500, $200, 
and $190 respectively. Our New Yorkers did not have any of 
their ee at the trial, because these are made more with refer- 
ence to throwing a large volume of water and a continuous stream, 
than with a view to attain any great distance or remarkable height. 
Our “boys” were there, however, in large numbers, joined in the 
— and were treated with “distinguished consideration.” The 

ew Haven fete was one of unusual brilliancy, and was heartily 
enjoyed by all who participated in the celebration, and was a source 
of unalloyed enjoyment to the thousands of spectators who gazed on 
the stirring scene. 

The day was one of the finest description, the companies present 
were in the highest spirits, and nothing occurred to mar the plea- 
sure of the occasion. The engine-houses of most of the companies 
were beautifully decorated, oak’ flags with various inscriptions floated 
over them. he procession, under the direction of Charles W. 
Allen, Esq., Chief Engineer of the Fire Department, was formed at 
114 o’clock, on the green, the number of firemen taking part in it 
amounting to 2,082, while the musicians in the several bands num- 
bered 274, half an hour being occupied in poumeg® given point. Not 
less than 25,990 people were on and around the green during the 
oy playing in the afternoon. A pole, 18) feet in height, graduated 

feet marked upon it, was erected, and the playing made under 

e direction of Chief Engineer C. W. Allen, Esq., with Charles 
Atwater, Jr., H. B. Ensign, and C. A. Nettleton, Esqs., as Judges. 
The latter gentlemen were stationed in the cupola of the Tontine, 
where the pole and the height of the streams could be brought under 
careful inspection. The playing commenced at three o’clock and 
ended at six, resulting as follows, twenty-five companies playing: 
First prize, Rippowam, No. 1, Stamford; Second prize, Damper, 
No. 4, Hartford ; Third prize, Phenix, No. 12, Brooklyn, New York. 
When the playing was concluded, the companies assembled, and the 
Foremen of the successful companies received their prizes in gold, 
froin the hands of the Chief Engineer. 





——== — == 





To Cornrespovpents.—IJf artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or tn Cen’ral or South America, and Canadas, will favor us with drawings of re- 
mar able accidents or incidents, with written description, they will be than':fully re- 
ceired, ant if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when demanded, will be 
paid a: a consideration If our officers of the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially ackno: , and every thing 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns i the most artistic 
manner. 


Exousn Acgxcy.—Subscritptions received by Triner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 


FRANK LESLIE'S [ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 














NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 13, 1856. 


AN ENGLISH CLERGYMAN’S SLANDER OF AMERICA. 


In a novel, recently published in this city—a novel entitled ‘ Per- 
version,” written by an English clergyman of more than ordinary 
talents and culture—there occurs the following passage, winding up 
the career of a convicted and base scoundrel : 

“ He transported himself to New York. He professes his inten- 
tion of devoting himself to political life in his adopted country ; and, 
with his talents, energy and unscrupulousness, there can be little 
doubt that he will soon become a distinguished member of Congress. 
He has joined the ultra-Democratic party, and gives out that he was 
a victim of aristocratic persecution in the old country. It is highly 
probable that he will some day return to this side of the Atlantic in 
a dinlomatic capacity, like citizen Soul*, and other European exiles 
of kindred character. Nor is it impossible that we may one day see 
= representing the United States of America at the Court of St. 

ames.” 

Our first emotion, on reading this gross libel, was one of surprise, 
not unmixed with indignation, that it should have been retained and 
re-uttered by an American publisher. But this feeling directly gave 
way to one of contempt for the malicious ignorance of its author. It 
is amazing that, in this era of good feeling, this day of enlighten- 
ment, when, not only a kind understanding and mutual esteem, but 
a fair and impartial knowledge of one another, founded on easy and 
constant intercourse, has been established between England and 
America—it is amazing that an educated minister of the Gospel of 
Christ should be found to sanction, much less to propagate so foul a 
slander. Had we encountered it in the columns of a political news- 
paper, we should have passed it by as the poor indulgence of malig- 
nant spite or small envy; but we cannot suppose that such low 
passions influence the minds or sway the sentiments of the clergy of 
the Church of England. 

‘“* Ne tantis animis celestibus ire ?”’ 

Of course not. The ‘Rev. Mr. Conybeare, author of ‘Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul,’’ (why not use the definite article ?) must be 
sky-high above the sway of ‘‘ malice, and envy, and all uncharitable- 
ness.” Though he uses “‘ great plainness of speech,” his “‘ mind is 
not blinded.”” Having learned of St. Paul, and taught concerning 
St. Paul, he has “put away lying.” ‘ No corrupt communica- 
tion proceeds out of Ais mouth.” He has “ put away all bitterness, 
and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and evil speaking, with all 
malice ;” he is ‘“‘ kind, tender-hearted, forgiving,” and ‘‘ walketh in 
love.”” Such a onecannot bear “false witness.”” He must, therc- 
fore, believe the slander he utters; and the epithet “ malicious,” 
applied to his ignorance, is unjust. 

This very charitable construction might be put upon the reverend 
parson’s bitter sarcasm, if the rest of his book did not show him to be 
avery superior person--a man of sense, education, accomplishment, va- 
ried and recondite information. He must, therefore, have known bet- 
ter, and libelled withintention. He must have known that it is not the 
habit of the American government to return British convicts in diplo- 
matic capacities. He must have known that there has been no Ameri- 
ean minister at the court of St. James’s, from Benjamin Franklin to 
George M. Dallas, who was not, in conduct and character, learning 
and statesmanship, eminently fitted for so high and responsible 
apositicn. The parson’s sarcasm may have a feeble ray of truth 
in its application to some late appointments of Americans in other 
European courts; but he knew that he insinuated a downright, 
unmitigated falsehood as to the character of our representatives 
near the court of England. 

We are free to acknowledge that we do not think our country has 
been particularly honored abroad by such diplomatists as Mr. Soulé 
in Spain or Mr. Belmont at the Hague. These gentlemen are 
foreigners and America ought to be represented, as well as governed, 
by Americans. But there is nothing in their character or conduct 
of which we have any occasion to be ashamed—they offered no 
justification fur the English clergyman’s false satire. 

We confess ourselves weary of these reitera ed slanders of our 
country, uttered by educated Englishmen—by authors, whose works 
are republished and largely read by our people. 

It may be said that they are both harmless and ridiculous. But there 
is ne excuse for the animus with which they are written—their 














deliberate untruth, their mean ‘malice.t” Ther teen eee. 
inexcusable when we consider the object for which they are pro- 
nounced—that object undoubtedly is to lower this country in the 
eyes of mankind, to cast obloquy and contempt on Republican 
Institutions. The object of the Rev. Mr. Conybeare was even worse 
than this. His novel is entitled “‘ Perversion,” and his design in it 
is to show the consequences and effects of free-thinking and 
infidelity. The unprincipled villain, whose career he terminates by 
sending him to New York, and who, he prophesies, will be our 
Minister to the Court of St. James’s, is not only a perjurer, gambler 
and adulterer, but an Atheist. The object of this infamous libel is, 
therefore, to imply, that we are not only lacking in all respect for 
honesty and honor, but for the Christian religion. Of all the lies 
that have ever been lied about America, this last lie, lied by an 
English parson, is the most vile and profligate. Let the author of 
“‘ Life and Epistles of St. Paul” put that in his pipe and smoke it. 








UNHAPPY KANSAS. 


St1uu the scene of “ battle, and murder, and sudden death,” from 
which all good Christians pray to be delivered, Kansas claims the 
truest sympathies of all true-hearted men, whatever may be their 
political creed, to whatsoever party they may belong. It seems to 
our impartial view exceedingly disgraceful that the government at 
Washington do not take instant and cogent measures to put a stop 
to these fearful outrages. Now that the Army bill has been passed 
at the extra session of Congress, without proviso or restriction, 
hereby a sufficient force can be concentrated on the border to sup- 
press these fratricidal contests. Sooner than have them go on, 
would it not be better to make some signal effort? Would not “ the 
great pacificator,” as he has deservedly been called—would not the 
illustrious veteran, General Scott, cheerfully give his eminent ser- 
vices to this righteous cause? If he were to resort to Kansas, armed 
with full powers, it cannot be doubted that there would be an imme- 
diate end to all these lamentable disasters. 

cH 


“LAST NOTICE.” 


AmonG the variousinteresting memoranda that were thrust under our 
front door, closed and double-locked, during a recent month’s absence 
among the hills of Columbia county, was the following significant 
billet-douc. 

Sr1r: I have a warrant, to me directed and duly delivered, against 
ou for non-appearance at Company Parade, October 10th, 1855. 
y calling at my office and settling you will save further expense. 

July 30th, 1856. 

Your not appearing at the Court of Appeals, to give your excuse, 
(if rf you had,) you are fined by default. 

If the above is not attended to within five days from the date of 
this notice the officer having charge of its collection will consider 
himself at liberty, at any moment thereafter, to pursue the course 
the law directs to collect the same. 

No property of the delinquent now exempt from execution, shall 
be so exempt from the payment of this fine. Passed, April 17, 1854. 

To this pressing invitation we have as yet sent no manner of reply. 
The Major may deem us discourteous; but the fact is, the foregoing 
was the very first intimation we ever received that the pleasure of 
our company was expected at a small military party on the 10th of 
October, 1855. In view of the fact that nearly a year has elapsed 
since then, we know not how exceedingly impolite we must have 
been considered. We hold it to be an imperative duty of a gentle- 
man to reply soon to all missives; and our better-late-than-never 
apology must be, that we never received any, prior to this one from 
our soldierly correspondent. 

To those who are acquainted personally with the editor of this 
paper, we need not say how extremely well fitted, both by age and 
vigor, we are to a graceful performance of what is usually called 
‘military duty.” Forty-seven years and a serious lameness from 
early childhood qualify us decidedly for keeping step to the music of 
a militia training. And if any man deserves to be fined for not 
appearing where he never dreamed he was expected, and where 
he could not possibly have gone without being, as they say down 
South, “‘ toted,”’ that culprit is the writer of this paragraph. 

We derive some consolation, however, from the highly impartial 
manner in which these warnings to train are communicated, and 
these fines for not training are imposed. The exempts are ex- 
tremely few. We doubt, indeed, if, in the opinion of the warners 
and finers, there are any exempts. The high and the humble are 
alike subject to their potent conjurations. They do not even take 
the trouble to go to the Directory for the names of incipient and 
expected trainers, but take them from door-plates—that is, when- 
ever the victims are well enough off to have door-plates, or not too 
fashionable to do without. 

Not ever so long ago, a warning, couched in the usual phraseology, 
and after the usual elegant form, was left at a certain door in Twelfth 
street, directed, with republican simplicity, copying the door-plate, 
to “* W. Scott.” But to this urgent demand for his personal appear- 
ance on parade, armed and equipped as the law directs, with a 
short-tailed coat, red-striped trowsers, and a condemned musket, 
‘“'W. Scott” paid no manner of attention. His recusancy and ob- 
stinacy, after the customary reiterated appeals, met with the usual 
condign punishment—he was fined three dollars and eighty-five 
cents, and peremptorily ordered ‘to call at the captain’s office and 
settle!” But he discourteously persisted in his silence, and, if we 
are rightly informed, that fine remains uncollected to this day, nor 
has the officer ‘‘ having charge of its collection,” ‘‘ considered him- 
self at liberty” to pursue any course whatsoever in the premises. 
The individual warned and fined was Lieutenant-General Winfield 
Scott, Commander-in-Chief of the army of the United States. 














“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


READE’s new novel will be published by Ticknor & Fields to- 
morrow. The London Atheneum has a long review of this new 
romance, which concludes by saying: 

“Few, we apprehend, will be inclined to dispute our assertion 
that this is the most vigorous and various novel which has till now 
appeared this year. Events, pictures, and emotions succeed each 
other with as much power as rapidity. In this tale Mr. Reade 
shows himself as powerful and forcible as Dumas in ‘Monte 
Christo,’ and as triumphant in carrying us along with him. It de- 
serves, and we think it will have, readers by the thousand, because 
it is not merely a work of talent and artifice, but because something 
of earnest conviction and something of genius has gone to its pro- 
duction.” —Boston Transcript. 

This new romance will be published in the New Yorx Jovnnat, 


to which we beg leave to direct the reader’s attention. 











CLoups AND SUNSHINE.—Let every one be sure to read Charles 
Reade’s beautiful story in the present number. Those, who did not 


read the commencement, can do so by obtaining last week’s paper. 


It is richly worth perusal. 





LITERARY. 


Harper & BrotHers, whose energy, tact, and enterprise seem con- 

stantly to increase rather than diminish, to whom the eountry is constantly 

indebted for ne w and valuable additions te ite literature—pnblish this week a 
om 
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work of high merit and importance from the able and prolific pen of Prof. Draper. 
It is an octavo of 649 pages, illustrated with nearly 300 wood engravings. Its 
title is ‘Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical, or the Conditions and 
Course of the Life of Man, by John William Draper, M.D., L.L.D., Professor 
of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New York.”? This work may 
be calied the condensed matter of the learned professor’s lectures, and it is 
the result of many years patient and laborious investigation. He states the 
great object of the work to be a removal of the great and noble science on 
which it treats, from the domain speculative to that of natural philosophy. 


Harrsk awp Brorasrs also publish ‘‘ Modern Greece, a narrative of a resi- 
dence in that country, with observations on its Antiquities, Literature, Lan- 
guage, Politics, and Religion, by Henry M. Baird, M.A.”’ It isa handsome duo- 
decimo, illustrated by about sixty engravings ; it has three hundred and seventy 
five pages. The author states in his preface that he spent a year in Athens, 
‘or the prosecution of special studies, and that he travelled extensively both in 
Peloponessus and in Northern Greece. During repeated tours, he visited nearly 
every site famous in the ancient history of the country, together with those 
places which have figured prominently in more recent transactions. 


Harper anp Brotuers also publish the third volume of a translation of 
‘¢ Memoirs of Celebrated Characters,’’ by Alphonse de la Martine. Duodecimo, 
323 pages. 

Wmy & Hatsrep have published “‘ Perversion,” by the Rev. J. Conybeare, 
author of “Life and Epistles of St. Paul.” This is a romance, tenaing to dis- 
play, by an effective story and real-life characters, the effects of infidelity, and 
that immoral conduct of life, which is its unavoidable consequence. It is written 
with uncommon sprightliness and ability. The beginning is capital, the 
middle not so good, and the end an excellent sermon. The author has great 
powers of satire. These sometimes carry him beyond the truth and generate 
caricatures. Though there are grave objections to the book, it is, as a whole, 
able and interesting. It is brought out in the usual tasteful style, which 
distinguishes the publications of Wiley & Halsted. 


Drx & Epwarps publisn “‘ Political Essays,”’ by Parke Godwin, from eontri- 
butions to Putnam’s Magazine, in a neat duodecimo of 345 pages. 

Also: ‘‘The Duty of the American Scholar to Politics and the Times,’ an 
oration delivered on Tuesday, August 5th, 1856, before the Literary Societies of 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., by George William Curtis. 

Also, ‘‘ A History of the Struggle for Slavery Extension or Restriction in the 
United States, from the Declaration of Independence to the Present Day, 
mainly compiled and condensed from the journals of Congress and other official 
records, and showing the vote by yeas and nays on the most important divi- 
sions in either house, by Horace Greeley.’? The subject discussed in these 
publications, the last two of which are pamphlets, scarcely fall within the 
critical scope of an illustrated and literary newspaper. We entertain the 
highest respect for the talents and acquirements of Messrs. Godwin, Greeley and 
Curtis. They are gentlemen of eminence and respectability. However we 
may be led to differ from them in opinion and sentiment, we cannot but admire 
their fearlessness and evident sincerity. We cannot but regret, however, the 
departure of Mr. Curtis from the profession of literature—a profession te 
which he had already added new and lasting trophies—for the more doubtful 
career of a politician. Mr. Godwin has ded well in bining the dis- 
cordant elements of lite:ature and politics. 


Tae New ‘Spirir.’”’—We invested with much satisfaction the sum 
of sixpence in the first number of “ Bill Porter’s’’ new paper. We expected 
‘* something rich’? and found it. Herbert’s new story of Indian Life is admir- 
able as far as it goes, and promises to be very interesting. Various other arti- 
cles are racy, (we don’t mean horse-racy,) and entertaining. There is no lack 
of ‘* Spirit”? in any of them. 

For more than a quarter of a century connected with the press, Mr. Porter, 
(he is as well preserved as the best brown stout) has the rare merit of being uni- 
versally liked. The name of his friends is ‘‘legion.’? They are grappled to 
him with hooks (not fishing-hooks) of steel. He has now appealed to this wide 
and tried friendship for support, and it will not be found wanting. 

It is no easy task to edit a ‘‘Sporting’’ paper, so as not to rebel against the 
rules of good taste and delicate feeling. But this task Porter has and will 
achieve. He happens to bea gentleman. Reader, you had better believe it ; 
bat if you have any doubts as to his courtesy or ability, look at his new and 
sparkling Spirit of the Times. 

WAVERLY Novets.—In 1814 Scott published Waverley—the first of those ad- 
mirable and original prose compositions which have nearly obliterated the 
rec: llection of his poetry. Except the first opening of the Edinburgh Review, 
no work that has appeared in my time made such an instant and universal 
mpression. It is curious to remember it. The unexpected newness of the 
thing, the profusion of original characters, the Scotch language, Scotch scenery. 

fh men and women, the simplicity of the writing, and the graphic force of 





Scotc 
the descriptions, all struck us with an electric shock of delight. I wish I could 
again feel the sensations produced by the first year of these two Edinburgh 


works. If the concealment of the authorship of the novels was intended to 
make mystery heighten their effect, it completely succeeded. The speculations 
and conjectures, and nods and winks, and predictions and assertions were end- 
less, and occupied every company, and almost every two men who met and 
spoke in the street. It was proved by a thou and indications, each refuting 
the other, and all equally true in fact, that they were written by old Henry 
Mackenzie, and by rge Cranstoun, and William Erskine, and Jeffrey, and 
above all by Thomas Scott, Walter’s brother, a regimental paymaster, then in 
Canada. But ‘‘the great unknown,” as the true author was then called, 
always took good care, with all his concealment, to supply evidence amply 
sufficient for the protection of his property and his fame ; insomuch that the 
suppression of his name was laughed at as a good joke, not merely by his select 
friends in his presence, but by himself. The ch of line, at his age, was a 
striking proof of intellectual power and richness. But the truth is, that these 
novels were rather the outpourings of old thoughts than new inventions.— 
Memorials of his Time, by Lord Cockburn. 

On the occasion of the coronation of the Emperor Alexander II. of Russia, 
the first livraison of a splendid illustrated work will be published in Moscow, 
entitled “‘ Z’Empire des Russies, ou, His'oire des Russies, Crimée, Circassie, 
Georgie, Arménie, and P: ,’? and dedicated to the Emperor and Empress. 
This work, of which only copies are to be struck off, will consist of four 
volumes, oH folio, divided into forty numbers, of 100 pages letter-press each, 
printed in gold, silver, and colors, on the finest satin paper, and will be illus- 
trated by 200 copper-plate engravings, of which sixty-seven will be portraits, 
and 133 will represent events taken from Russian history. 


D. Appieton & Co. have lately published a volume of gossiping recollections 
of men and things, by Lord Cockburn, called ‘‘ Memorials of His e,”? a work 
most favorably received by press and public. This house has also issued the 
‘* Progressive Spanish Reader ; with an Analytical Study of the Spanish Lan- 
guage,” by Augustin José Morales, A. M. and H. M. Prof. in the N. Y. Free 
Academy, and a High School Geography and Atlas, by 8. 8. Cornell. The most 
important distinctive feature in the Geography is claimed to be “that it is 








arranged op the true inductive system, ing with el tary prin- 
ciples, and proceeding by natural and gradual advances from deduction to 
deduction, and from step to rtep, until the whole ground is covered.’’ The 


Atlas contain two sets of Maps, one for study, giving clearly and distinctly 
the names of the most important places ; the other for reference, being fuller. 
All the maps are handsomely engraved and carefully colored. A Pronoun 
Vocabulary and Statisti Tables are appended. — American Publishers’ 
Circular. 

A biographical discovery of some importance has been made, we understand, 
by Mr. Thomas Wright, among the manuscripts of the Library of the Hunte- 
rian Mureum at Glasgow. It was supposed that no manuscript now existed of 
the celebrated collection of stories known as the ‘‘ Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles.”’ 
compiled at the Court of the Dukes of Burgundy, immediately after the year 
1461, for the Duke Philippe-le-Bon; and in this belief the modern critical 
editions have all been founded on the oli black-letter printed editions, the 
earliest of which dates from the latter end of the fifteenth century. Mr. 
Wright found at Glasgow, last October, a fine manuscript, in a writing of 
the period when the book was composed, with illuminations by a good artist, 
and apparently the same manuscript described in the ancient catalogue of the 
library of the Dukes of Burgundy. 

A very interesting work is now being published in Dresden, entitled ‘‘ The 
History of Germany, in pictures, taken from criginal drawings by German 
artists, with explanatory text by Dr. Biilau.’’ It will be brought out in num- 
bers, anil completed in three volumes, containing in all from fifty to sixty 
numbers, and from two hundred to two hundred and fifty woodcuts, from 
drawings made expressly for this history. Each number contains four en- 
gravings and eight pages of letterpress. The first volume begins with the 
earliest records of the German people, and will come down to the end of the 
Hohenstaufens; the second includes the period frm Rudolph of Hapsburg to 
the peace of Westphalia; and the third proceeds with the history, which will 
be brought down to our own times. 

Proressor AytToun’s ‘‘ Bothwell’’ is a ballad-poem in six parts, presenting 
the leading features of Mary’s early life as Queen of Scotland. fhe poem, 
which is autobiographical, is reported, by the English critics, to be powerful, 
though rather diffuse. It will be republished by Ticknor & Fisups, of Boston. 

In marked contrast with the rapidity with which important works are now 
too often written, may be noticed Sir William Napier’s declaration, (vol. V., p. 
228, Redfield’s edition,) that his history of the Penins:car War, ‘‘ written 
honestly from good materials, cost sixteen years «f wnremitted labor. 

‘Frank Forrester,’’? whore great work on Horses and Horsemanship is 
nearly written, will have ready for sale in a few days, a ‘‘ Complete Manual for 


Young Sportamen,”’ treating of fowling, fishing, and sports in general. It wil 
contain sixty engravings from Mr. Herbert’s own drawings. 
Mrs. TROLLOPE’s mew novel—Paris and Londen—is d as nearby ready 























LAST OF HIS RACE.—Commenced in No.T. 
our readers have not forgotten the 


was attributed to them 
was a . 
The songs. jests, and lively humor of the dancer made him a favorite 
with all but Ben » the with the stubbly beard. No advances 
conciliate him ; he studiously kept aloof from his new comrades—a cir- 
cumstance which naturally drew their attention more particularly towards 
him ; and many days had not elapsed before they felt morally assured that he 
and Bill Spuggins were the same ; but without proof, and surrounded as they 
is companions, most of them as desperate as himself, prudence 
to be cautious. 
, Mr. Hardy, and the mounted police which 
ler and his band ry in 
to peace oe amongst the diggers, 
many of whom were loud in denunciation of the murder of the young Scotch- 
man—a circumstance which the party our hero and his friend had joined seldom 
alluded to, unless in such terms as the uninitiated could yet comprehend, for 


they hada to thomselves. . 
Sunday at the was a fearful day, the only one on which the gold- 
seekers rested from toil. Better they had continued it than pro the 


day of rest to man by vice and debauchery, gambling, drunkenness, and every 
species of wickedness. : 

At those assemblies which generally took place in the Great Nugget, or in 
similar establishments, Miller and Ben Sneder were constant attendants ; and 
on one occasicn the former bullied the two friends, and called them milksops 
for declining to accompany them. : 

«‘ Let them alone,”’ observed the gentleman with the stubbly beard; ‘‘ doubt- 
less they have their reaso: s.’’ 

“« Of course we have,’’ answered Sam with extreme coolness, and at the same 
time staring him fixedly in the face. 

‘* And what are they ?’’ 

“ That’s our secret.’’ 

«Oh, you have a secret then,” exclaimed Ben. 

“« Of course we have,” replied our hero ; ‘‘haven’t you? Tell us yours, and 
if we find it worth hearing, enya we may exchange ours with you.”’ : 

At this proposal there was a laugh amongst the younger men, who unani- 
mously declared that the offer was a fair one ; that no one had a right to pry 
into a gentleman’s private affairs, and that if Ben was not satisfied with the 
answer he had got, it was his own fault, seeing that he was always trying to 
set them all against their new comrades. 

«« He has done worse than that,’’ added a young man named Connor. 

‘* Speak out,” shouted several voices. 

‘« Hold your fool’s tongue,”’ said Miller, walking in amongst them, and cast- 
ing menacing glances on the speaker. ‘‘ How in the fiend’s name is peace to 
be kept amongst us if every idle word is to be repeated? Ben is a staunch 
comrade, a proved man.’’ 

Sam knew that the only chance of safety in the society in which they were 
thrown was a show of daring equally reckless as the speaker’s, of whose domi- 
neering spirit many of the men already n to murmur. 

“Look ye, captain,’ he said, ‘‘my pal and I did not leave the old country 
without having learnt a thing or two, and amongst others to keep our own 
counsel, for a still tongue makes a wise head. If you are tired of us, say the 
word, and we are off ; we don’t want to force our company on any men. If 
Ben has anything to say against us, let him speak out, and not fe sneaking 
about like a cowardly cur to set every one against us. It’s my belief he only 
wants to find out our reasons for cutting from England—quitting it, I mean— 
to sell us to the police.’’ 2 

All this was uttered so naturally that the opinion of Miller was shaken. 
The ‘‘ cutting from England,’’ and the hasty correction of the word, as if it had 
been uttered by mistake, was an admirable stroke of policy. 

** You are a fool, Ben,’’ he whispered to his com 
men you fear ; your fears have made you a coward.’ 

‘¢ Well, peraps I am, and peraps 1 ain’t,’’ muttered the ruffian between his 
teeth. ‘At any rate, I don’t want to quarrel with them.” 

‘¢ Give us your hands,’’ said the leader of the gang, at the same time holding 
his own towards the two friends. ‘‘ Why, they are as soft as woman’s! Been 
in the flimsy line f”’ 

To this direct question the dancer replied with a knowing wink. 

‘Ah! I thought so,’’ continued the speaker, with a chuckle ; ‘‘ it ain’t easy 
to deceive me. Stop with us, lads, as long as you like ; but as for Ben want- 
ing to sell you—bah! it’s on the other shoulder : he suspects that you want 
to sell him.”’ 

‘¢ We don’t want to know anything about him more than we do at present,’’ 
exclaimed both the young men. 

These and similar scenes were several times repeated, but met on each occa- 
sion with such manly defiance that all but the gentleman in the stubbly beard 
not only felt convinced that the new comers were true and loyal men, but 
sided with them, till their enemy found himself decided a minority that 
he deemed it prudent to keep his hostility to himself. A circumstance at last, 
however, occurred which set even his suspicions at rest. 

Dick and his friend had passed their Sunday as usual at the di 
iately refusing to repair to the scene of gambling and debauche the tents. 
when a pedlar passed them. The man had knives, spoons, washing-bowls, and 
the usual assortment in his pack, which he offered to open for their inspection. 

‘‘T should have thought,’’ observed our hero, ‘‘ that you would have found 
a much readier market for your wares at the Great Nugget.”’ 

** Ay,’’ replied the itinerant merchant, ‘‘and been fleeced out of my hard 
earnings by that shark of an American landlord. Besides, the miners have no 
money for anything now but the players.”’ 

Sam s > 

«Players ?”’ repeated his friend. 

‘* Yes,”’ said the man ; “‘ they come from Sydney.”’ 

** Did you see them ?’’ 

‘* Not I,”’ replied the pedlar, who was a Scotchman, ‘‘ but the miners are 
all mad about them. I heard they had a giant amongst them, and a dancing 
girl, who gains more gold by her feet than a dozen honest women can earn 
with their hands : but as for seeing her, it’s clean out of my way.” 

Dick hastily concluded the purchase of some trifling article with the speaker 
and continued his walk with Sam, who was evidently greatly annoyed at the 
imprudence of his partner in venturing to such a scene. 

“You must quit me,’’ said ourhero. ‘‘ Pet must not be left unprotected in 
this place ; you have a duty stronger than friendship to perform.’’ 

‘*T fear we must both abandon the task we have undertaken,’’ replied the 
dancer. ‘Miller and his companion will doubtless visit the booth. Ben is 
the man we suspect he is, he cannot fail to recognize Gog, to question him, and 
the honest fellow is too simple not to s the truth ; he will say that we are 
at the diggings, and all be known.’’ 

For some time it was debated whether they had not better start at once. 
Reflection, however, convinced them that it would be wiser to wait till morn- 
ing, when their companions would return weary and exhausted with the night’s 


dissipation. 
It was well that they were thus prepared, as the conduct of Miller and Ben 





» obsti- 


on the follo day might hive led them to betray their secret. 

No sooner the two ruffians reach the spot where the two friends were 
busy washing the sand and mud from the bottom of a small creek, whose 
waters they turned, than they walked close up tothem. Sam saw that, 


contrary to their usual custom, they were gy onsy Oe 

‘*So,”? said the captain of the party, ‘‘ we have found you out at last.’’ 

** And what have you found ?’’ replied Dick ; ‘‘a mare’s nest ?’’ 

‘Did Ben point it out to you?’’ added his companion. 

‘* We have seen Gog,’’ exclaimed the gentleman with the stubbly beard. 

‘*Grog, you mean.”’ 

** Do you mean to deny your acquaintance with the giant?’ 

** Certainly not,’’ answered Sam ; “‘ nor with Magog either. ‘Know them 
both ; visited them frequently in Guildhall. Why did’nt you bring the gentle- 
men over with you? should have been delighted to have renewed my acquaint- 
ance with them.”’ 

The hearty laugh which accompanied these words—the utter absence of con- 
fusion, when their accusers expected to overwhelm them with surprise, caused 
even Ben to dismiss his doubts ; and the ruffian now felt as anxious to cultivate 
their will as he had previously been inveterate against them. 

‘*Give us your fists,”” he said. ‘‘ You are of the right sort after all !” 

* And what are we to give you our fists for ?’’ demanded Dick. 

P ‘* Well, I s’pose I may as well tell you all. I fancied that we had met be- 
” 
ot Where?” 

** Well, Manchester, perbaps !’’ 

On hearing the identity of the speaker with Bill Spuggins confirmed, neither 
ef the young men ventured to regard each other, lest a look should betray 
their satisfaction. 

‘*Manchester,’’ repeated Sam, with a delicious gravity of feature: ‘if ever 
ca return to England, don’t try it. They have got one of the Forresters 

ere. 

the name was taken at hazard, but the speaker knew it was one that his 
hearers would be familiar with. 

‘If I do return to England,’’ replied the convict, ‘‘I shan’t want to try it 
again.’’ 

“* Made enough at the diggings, eh ?’’ 

**Maybe,’’ said the ruffian, ‘‘ maybe.’’ 

Seeing the turn affairs had taken, gur two adventurers permitted two or 
three days to elapse before they announced their intention of paying a visit to 
the station—as the shanty of the American landlord and the tent of the com- 
missioner were called. So far from their resolution appearing to excite sur- 
prise, wonder was expressed how they had so long abstained from the amuse- 
ments of the place, Connor proposed to accompany them, and, little as they 

wished for society, they were compelled in prudence t+ comply. 
‘ => all his apparent frankness, Sam suspected that he was a apy upon 
** The fuct is,’’ said fhe young man, as seon as they had reached the entranee 
of the woed, about a mile frem thetr leeation, I want te unburden my mind 





nion ; ‘‘ these are not the 


= 


ti 
to you. I am tired of this wretched life, and stil). more of the men we sre 
“They appear a jolly set of fellows enough,” observed the dancer care- 


« And stick to each other like true men,’’ added Dick. 
‘*You do not know them,’’ observed their 


which places in his power ; then see how he than 
any slave. Hie p object is to obtain as much as will enable himoelf 
and his com: Ben to pay tleir passage to where I have heard 
them boast could live at their ease.’’ 

on ee Satna Rio tanner 5 “ Eeeaipe haw eae Day's Ge 
theirysecret.”’ 

“More than you could pay them,’’ said Connor, ‘ since they are ready,”’ he 
added, lowering his tone and looking round him, “‘to take life to secure it. 
You look upon me with suspicion,” he added. ‘‘ Oh, that I could convince 


neerity, that I dared trust you.” 

“ As for your trusting us,’ answered our hero, “ there is little doubt but 
you may do so with perfect safety ; the question is ———”’ 

The speaker hesitated, he had advanced farther than he intended. 
‘Whether you may trust me,”’ added the young man, finishing the sentence 
for him ; ‘at all events I will set you the example of confidence Have you 
any idea why I offered to accompany you ?”’ 


you of my 


snags pon yon tens © 
“Exactly so. And my instructions ?’’ 

“To keep an > upon us.’ 

“To dog you like your shadow oar follow you wherever you went ; 
but above all to notice if you a ed the commissioner’s tent.’’ 


“That was by Miller’s directions,’’ said Sam. 

“ Right,” replied the former, ‘“‘and above all, I was to ascertain whether 
you hold any communication with the players, or ———”’ 

“That was Ben’s advice,” interrupted our hero. ‘Really, you area sin- 
gular person to be intrusted with such an office. Are you generally as com- 
municative with those whom you are selected to spy upon f”” 

“It isthe first time I have ever undertaken such a ing task ; but I 
dared not refuse it. I know not whether I have been in you, but 
something assured me that you have not been drawn to ore by the 
thirst of gain merely. Act generously—frankly by me,” the young 
man ; “and if I have failed to win your conbienss, ot tenet give moe hie 
warning, seeing that I have been prompted only by & feeling of kindness to- 
wards you.’’ 

“We will deal frankly Lt me said Sam, after s few moments reflection. 
‘(In the first place, the confidence you have reposed in us, whatever the motive, 
is perfectly safe. In the second, we have not the slightest intention of visiting 
the hut of the commissioner. Our licenses are not yet out, and we have nothing 
to settle with him. As for the players, we have made up our minds to see 
them, and you may use your own discretion whether you report the circum- 
stance or not.’’ 

‘*] shall not,’’ replied Connor, firmly. 

‘To us it isa matter of indifference.’’ 

‘¢ Be it so ; still adhere to my resolution. I know the men you have to 
deal with better than you do, and the reasons why they have hitherto spared 
you. By some means you have contrived to lull their suspicions to rest ; it 
will not be for long.”’ 

There was a sincerity in the tone of the speaker, and the language he em- 
ployed appeared so evidently above his station, that the friends began to 
inquire how he came to settle in Australia. 

e poor fellow colored to the temples. The question was evidently a very 
painful one, and he hesitated an instant before replying to it. 

‘¢T came to this country a convict,”’ he said. 

‘¢ And have served your time?” 

“ No. ” 

“ Pardoned ?’’ 

“ No. ” 

“ Esca ? > 

‘« Escaped |’? repeated Connor; ‘‘ and let the deep humiliation of my confes- 
sion, to say nothing of its danger—for it has placed my liberty in your power— 
induce you to believe in my sincerity.” 

“T do believe in it,” replied our hero, struck by the look and bearing of his 
companion, at whose presence, somehow or other, he did not feel that horror 
which honesty generally experiences when brought into contact with crime; 
and if you will point out any way in which I can serve you, rely upon——’’ 

«You can! you can!” exclaimed the young man, rly. ‘*Find me the 
means of ay ny | from this worse than slavery. I feel assured that it is in 
your power, for, the first day you joined us, I noted bp yd en and un- 
conquerable will. The wretches whe surrounded us deemed it pride; I only read 
in it the evidence of a superior mind, which, for some purpose of its own, 
descended to play at hide-and-seek with fortune. I have watched you narrowly, 
and the observation has confirmed the impression.”’ 

‘It is strange that, with such sentiments as you express, such an education 
as you have received,’’ observed the dancer, ‘‘ you should have fallen. I do 
not wish to aggravate your feelings,’’ he added; ‘‘ they must be bitter enough 
already.’’ 

‘¢True,’’ repeated Connor, mournfully, ‘‘and yet they are not caused by 

uilt. You smile, but when you have heard my story, perhaps you may be 

clined to judge less harshly than at present.’’ 

‘<] was born in India,’’ he continued, ‘‘ where my father had been appointed 
chaplain at one of the presidencies. At an early age he sent me to land 
for my education. At sixteen I was placed in the counting-house of his t. 
For a year all went smoothly; at the end of which time I received letters 
informing me that my parent expected shortly to visit England. In the over- 
flowing of my joy, I showed them to my employer and guardian, who, to my 
surprise, appeared amazed at the intelligence. 

‘¢ Shortly after this occurred the counting-house was robbed; the officers of 
justice were sent for. Judge of my confusion, my agony, my shame, when a 
portion of the notes, several letters, and memoranda were discovered in my 
desk. It was in vain that I protested i , my ignorance how they 
came there; no one believed me. I was tried, and condemed to transportation, 
doomed to associate with the vilest of the vile; my name blighted—dish d; 
the heart of my father to be wrung by the tale of his son’s disgrace. 

** How I lived [know not. An opportunity occurred a few months since of 
escaping. I took to the bush; joined Miller and his gang. Spare me the rest 
¢ the recital; you can guess all that I have witnessed and endured with 
them.’ 

‘And have you no clue,’’ demanded his hearers, ‘to the motives of the 
wretch who so cruelly contrived to cast the guilt upon you ?’’ 

‘*A faint one,’’ replied the young man. ‘The night before I quitted my 

rison an old clerk, who had been exceedingly kind to me, visited me. 

im I learnt that considerable sums had been remitted by my father for my 
maintenance at college, where I had never been even entered. ven fo; 
me if my thoughts wrong him, but from that hour I suspect my guardian to 
have been my destroyer.”’ 

‘« His name was Sanderson,’’ exclaimed Dick, ‘‘and he banked with Barnard 
and Company.”’ 

‘- He did!”’ 

“ And yours?’”’ 

“Ts Edward Wharton,” answered the poor fellow. ‘If henven grants me 
life I may one day clear it from diagrace. But how came you to know so much 
of my sad history ?’”’ 

“That is my secret for the present,”’ was the reply of our hero; “ but I, for 
one, believe in your innocence and honor.’’ 
ain hour after the above conversation the three young men arrived at the 

tion. 











CHAPTER LXIV. 
Tis strange, but true: for truth is always strange, 
Stranger than fiction. If it could be told, 
How much would novels gain by the exchange! 
How differently the world would men behold !—Brron. 
AutHouGcH the tone of earnestness and deep feeling with which poor Connor 
related his unhappy story carried conviction with it, still the friends considered 
it best to be upon their guard, for the adventure they had in was a 
dangerous one; and were their purpose once discovered, the f ple of their 
lives would scarcely have been worth a day’s purchase. 

If the poets of antiquity could have seen our golden age, with what 
and terror they would have turned from it. Possibly Lucan might have de- 
scribed it: the fiery verse of the ‘‘ Pharsalia’’ alone could have done justice to 
it. A society composed of the scum of every clime; the passionate, 
fierce, revengeful Spaniard, his blade swifter even than his word; the cold- 
blooded outcast ot America, half bully and half Chevalier d’Industrie, a cross 
between the shark and tiger, the tainted apostle of a go-a-head system, the in- 
carnation of low cunning, who looks upon the world as an oyster, upon whose 
shell he first tries soft sawder and then the knife, little matter which, provided 
he succeeds in opening it—or, in other words, in making money; the Chinese, 
with his patient industry and sch for plunder; the stolid German; the 
cautious Scot; the reckless Irishman; and the escaped or liberated English 
felon, whose coarse brutality is umredeemed by a single virtue of the Saxon 
race. 

Humanity at the diggins resembled a picture painted by Rembrandt—a stra 
light and the blackest shadows. ¥ ” 4 , 

Sam was perfectly aware of this; and it was not without a sad misgiving 
that he learnt the arrival of his sister and the Webbs atsuch a place. His only 
consolation was that Gog was with her. The faithful fellow, he well knew, 
would sacrifice his life a hundred taka devotion was possible 
—rather than harm should approach his favorite Pet. 

Leaving his two companions at the shanty, where Hackabut Stark still car- 
ried on a thriving trade, he sauntered towards a group of tents, in the centre 
of which Eugenio had pitched his booth. It was easily distinguished from the 
rest by the showy red draperies; the platform, with steps on either side, 
erected in front; and, above all, by a flaming picture representing Euphrasia 
in the character of Lady Macbeth, with her arm thrown round the neck of a 
bust of Shakespeare. 

As the steps were drawn up, Sam knew that py was going on ; 
he made his way, therefore, as quietly as possible to a little side door, and 
gently knocked. No notice was taken of F‘- summons; and yet he felt as- 
sured, from the slender stream of smoke which issued from the chimney of the 
bs at the back, that either ‘ee | or his wife were in the 

e repeated, without any reply; the anxious brother 
began to feel seriously alarmed. Presently be t him of a peculiar 
whistle which he used to give when « boy at the fairs, ts inform that 
the beeth was full ond he might leave eff haranguing the meb. 
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‘a seream | 

pry Aap ls 
at the aperture. completely was 

“ a done mischief enough ?” he said. 

“ The gal’s right arter all !”’ exclaimed Eugenio, in s tone of great relief 
youn tho wcieomant eotes have heard for many a day.’ : 

beg py eee eye Fear closing the little shutter after 
him, and oy shan Pw Phoenare Arar y Badong Be pomtinen 
caded—was opened to admit his partner. 

“ What has occurred f”’ demanded Sam. 


‘Come in,”’ hastily answered Welb ; ‘‘ this ain’t no place for talking.”’ 
“ Pet | my sister?” 
The fellow’s feelings so completely overcame him that he could utter ne 
more, but stood with pale features and quivering lips, his eyes fixed implor- 
ingly on the showman, 

‘All right. What are you starin’ at so—can’t you believe me? You know 
I never tells no lies to you. Pet’s right enough ; but poor Gog has got an ugly 


hurt.” 

Although his hearer was anny attached to the poor gaint, he quite for- 
get his on the assurance of his sister’s pat, and going into the booth 
assisted the speaker to barricade the door again ; that done. he looked around 
him, and saw that the interior ted a scene of devastation, the 
had been torn up and broken, the draperies of the interior torn down, broken 
bottles and fragments of tables lay scattered about the place 
‘¢ Where is my sister ?’’ repeated Sam with increased earnestness. 

“«T tell you she is safe,”’ replied the showman, ‘‘ with Mrs. W. Gog and the 5 
baby. *t Ia know’d her ever since she was a infant? and do you think ’'a cee 
a seen any harm come to her? Not if they’d cut me to pieces. It was all x 
place.’’ F. 


along of standing up for her that this rwmination took 

Had Mrs. Webb been present, doubtless she would have suggested ruination 4 
00 5 Se eS not but in the wreck before him there was sufficient cause 3 
to ruminate 


te. : 
“Oh, Webb! Webb !”’ exclaimed his partner. “‘ What evil star brought you 
baad 


“T wich the same star couli take us out of it,”’ replied the man; “ the 
missus, she would come—she felt her whole soul, she said ‘impatient for ad- 
venture.’ But this time, I hope, she has had enuff on it.’’ 

When Sam entered the van, a large new one, which Webb had had con- 
structed at Sydney expressly for the expedition, he found the manageress seated 
despondingly in one corner of the vehicle upon a small square box ; he guessed 
what it contained. 

“ Chuck full,’’ whispered the showman, “‘ if we could only get back again.’ 

Gog was lying at full length upon the floor, his huge head propped by pil 
lows, which were stained with blood. From the disorder of his dress, it was 
evident that he had been engaged in a desperate struggle. Pet was kneeling 
by him, bathing his forehead with vinegar. The giant occasionally opened his 
heavy eyes, fixed them on her wes features, and, smiling faintly when he saw 
that she was safe, then closed them again. 

At the sound of her brother’s voice the poor girl started to her feet, and 
throwing her arms round his neck burst into tears. 5 

are A she murmured ; ‘‘ dying—and for me !”’ 5 

The was soon told. A party of ruffians from the dirgings had been pre- 
sent at the performance the preceding evening ; at its conclusion several of 
them had treated Gog and Webb to drink, and not content with their ey 
they had insisted that Pet should join them. She refused ; one of thema 
tempted to foree her. A riot had ensued, in which the fittings of the booth 
had been torn up. 

But tor the courage and vast strength of the giant, who had received a fear 
—- on the head, it is impossible to say where the outrage might have 


‘* Where, indeed !'’ exclaimed Mrs. Webb, for the first time breaking silence 
“ Horror thrills my frame when I reflect on the danger to which our innocence 
has been exposed. Why were we cursed,’’ she added, in a tone of great self 
complacency, ‘‘ with the fatal gift of beauty !’’ 

One of her hearers, at least, could not avoid mentally wishing that she had 
been blessed with a little of that rare article called common sence ; but the 
present was not the moment for reproaching her. It was the lady’s obstina 
which had decided her husband on venturing to the diggings without his pa: ; 
ner—a step to which, with all his thirst for gain, he was opposed. It was her ¥ 
pressing entreaties, also, which prevailed on Pet once more to appear in the 


booth. 

* You will not leave ?’’ said the latter, clinging with childish confidence to 
her brother. ‘I have no one to love or protect me now but you. You are 
silent ; you are angry with me. Oh, forgive me !—pray, forgive me |’? 

“Forgive you !’’ repeated Sam, brushing aside a tear ; ‘‘ poor, bruised 
flower, I hare nothing to forgive : it was my fault for deserting you. And yet 
T could have wished, Pet,’’ he added, seriously, ‘“‘that you had not appeared 
upon the stage again. There was a dg 

‘*T know what you would say,’’ interrupted his sister, kissing him ; “ it was 
foolish—nay, ed—when I knew that you would disapprove it. But I felt 
so lonely, so wretched, without you ; and then the thought of being a constant 
burden u you. Besides, there was an excitement in the very thought. I 
fancied that it would cheat memory—annihilate the past ; that I should smile 
again, as in our days of childhood, when we were all so innocent an! happy. 

But I am punished,” she added, wringing her hands. ‘‘Poor Gog! Oh, yes, . 
I am bitterly punished. See how he suffers !’’ 

The dancer advanced close to the side of the giant. and took his hand. The 
faithful fellow opened his eyes and faintly smiled. He knew him. 

‘* Safe,’? he murmured ; ‘‘ she is quite safe. I have kept my word, Sam. 

You must protect her now. I am dying !’’ , 

Sam could only return the friendly pressure ; his heart was too full to 


speak. 

“No, no!’? exclamed Pet, throwing herself upon her knees by the side of 
the sufferer ; you won’t die and leave me in this wretched place ; you won’t 
leave your memory a continual reproach to me for my waywardness and folly. 





Live for my sake—for the sake of all who love you !”’ 
“ Don’t for me,’’ replied . No onecared for me but you ; it wasn’t 
world. the little children shrank from me with terror. Webb has 


™ 
all my savings. Mind,’’ he added, turning his eyes towards the 
“ they are for Pet—all for Pet.” . 

‘Well, [’m blessed,’’ said the husband of Euphrasia, ‘if he doesn’t talk like 





ore book. It’s all right ; she shall have ’em ; and cuss him that ’ud 
To aos fo aaah 

“‘ Have you not tried to pi ist medical assist: I mean?’ 
demented Som 


‘* He wouldn’t hear on it, and I dared not leave the women alone.”’ 

“<T will seek it,’ continued the former. 

“Do,” exclaimed the showman, in a fit of enthusiasm, ‘and I’ll pay the ex- 
pense ; but don’t go to the American doctor ; he charged an cunet of QL 
pulling a fellow’s tooth out, and arter all it wor the wrong one. They fought 

next day to settle the matter. But make haste back,” he added, ina 
whisper, ‘‘ for they threatened another attack to-night.’’ 

a then come,”’ replied his partner, ‘‘ we shall be for them.’’ 
we ee eS eee by Webb to the side 

,”? ob-erved the latter, as he 


“| fear it’s all over with n to remove 
the pieces of timber with which he had barricaded the door. “He has been 
with me a many years, and I feels for him as for a brother. I wonder if his 
*natomy would beadraw.” |. 

custemation of Glazast which burst from the lige of his heuer G7utaas 
added— 





the er that he 

1s By benvens T° ‘Coaheh crave I Get tae eee 9 

* vens !’’ exclaimed , in a tone of indignation, ‘‘ I would as soon 
dig up the i _ ther who bore me, as consent te such a sacrilege. 
ve no heart?’ . 


‘Well, well |” muttered the showman, “ you needn’t be so angry, even if 
it wor a little wrong. I had only an eye to business. He’d make an uncom- 
peed me *natomy ; besides, I don’t like to leave him here. But you 

iw ° 

‘* If we are to remain friends never hint at such a thing again.”’ 


“IT won’t—I won’t.”’ im 
be continued.) 








MACKINAC. 


In our issue to-day we present our readers with some faithful — 
engravings of views taken in the vicinity of Mackinac Michilimackie 
nac county, Michigan. The village itself 1s situated on ee 
island, in Lake Huron, about 320 miles N. N. W. of Detroit. L 
pleasantly located around a small bay, at the south-eastern part 
the island, and has a very safe harbor, deep enough to admit of an= 
chorage for large vessels. Fort Mackinac stands on a roc 
nence, 150 feet above the e, which it commands. The 
of the island was commen in 1764. In 1793 it was : 
to the American Government, taken by the British in 1812, but re- 
cmnood by the treaty of Ghent. Mackinac is the seat of an extensive 
‘ur e. ‘4 





Our large a an accurate view of the town 
harbor, showing the Fort and other points of interest. The 
is of limestone formation, and contains many objects of 
By one who has visited the impressive and beautiful scenes 
represented, and borne away even an indistinct reminiscence, these 
engravings must be viewed with more than interest. In 
the minds of those by whom they have never yet been visited they 
must excite a lively curiosity—so original and striki e 
chanecter, so expressive of those wonders which Nature : 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE MOUNT VERNON HOTEL AT 
CAPE MAY.—FIVE PERSONS BURNED TO DEATH. 
WE are sorry to have to record the total destruction of this mam- 


moth hotel by fire on Frida ht, September 5, er with the 
ood hibibense me Hy tas it e origin of the is as yet un- 
Mr. Cain, the lessee of the house, was in the 


known. 

——- and had retired previous to the alarm given. son, 
Philip Cain, Jr., saved his life by eo e second story 
window, but was very badly burned. ith this one single excep- 
tion the whole of Mr. Cain’s family perished in the flames. 

The following is a list of those lost: Philip Cain, Sr., the lessee, 
aged sixty-five; Andrew Cain, his son, aged about twenty; two 
daughters, Martha and Sarah Cain, aged, respectively, the former 
seventeen years and the latter but thirteen; and a Mrs. Albertson, 
aged thirty-five years. The latter was a widow, and had gone to 
the Hotel in the capacity of housekeeper. Mr. Cain resided at Vin- 
centown, N. J., and went to Cape Island the present season for the 
ra om of opening the Hotel in conjunction with Col. Frank T. 

‘oster. He leaves a wife and several children at Vincentown. The 
Mount Vernon was built at a cost of $125,000, upon which there is 
not one cent of insurance. The building was first occupied in 1853 ; 
but Messrs. Cain and Foster did not b e lessees until the 
past season. The hotel was celebrated for its immense size, and for 
the superior accommodation the building afforded to guests. The 
interior was well finished, and the apartments were er and more 
comfortable than usual at watering-place hotels. though the 
hotel, in its late condition, was capable of accommodating 2,100 
visitors, it was not finished at the time of its destruction. It was 
designed to have the building occupy three sides of a hollow square, 
or court-yard, and the front omge and one wing were up. One 
wing had never been commenced. The royny | was constructed 
entirely of wood ; it was four stories in h_ight in the main, with four 
towers, each five stories in height. Three of these towers occupied 
the corners of the building, and one stood midway of the only wing. 
In addition to these towers, there was another immense one, six 
stories in height in the centre of the front. The entire structure, 
both outside and upon the court-yard, was surrounded with wooden 
piazsas, that extended from the ground to the roof, with floors at 
each story. The wing wasa quarter of a mile in length, and the 
front covered nearly an equal extent of ground. The dining room, 
which was 425 feet long and sixty feet in width, was capable of ac- 
commodating 8,000 persons. There were 432 rooms in the building. 
It was claimed that the Mount Vernon was the largest hotel! in the 
world. In addition to the main building there was stabling for fifty 
horses, carriage houses, ten-pin alleys, ete. ‘There was a tank in 
the centre tower of the wing of the Mount Vernon capable of hold- 
ing twenty thousand gallons of water. The water was forced into it 
by means of a steam-engine. Melancholy as the disaster is, it is a 
most fortunate circumstance that the fire did not occur during the 
ba season. There were no guests in the house at the time, and 
Colonel Foster, the surviving proprietor, was in this city. 
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CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 


BY CHARLES READE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PEG WOFFINGTON,’’ ‘‘ CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE,’’ “ apt,’’ &., &O. 





CHAPTER IL. 


Tuey eyed one another in silence ; at last Hickman looked down upon the 
ground and said, in faltering, ill-assured tones, ‘‘H—how d’ ye do, Rachael? 
1-~I didn’t expect to see you here.’”’ 

“Nor I you.” 

“If youare busy, don’t let me stop you, you know,” said Hickman, awk- 
wardly and confused, and, like one with no great resources, compelled to utter 
something. 

Then Rachael, white as a sheet, took up her basket again, and moved away 
in silence. The young farmer eyed her apprehensively, and, being clearly 
under the influence of some misgiving as to her intentions, said, ‘‘If you blow 
me it will do me harm and you no good, you know, Rachael. Can’t we be 
friends ?’’ 

** Friends |—you and I?’’ 

“ Don’t be in such a hurry—let us talk it over. 
I used to be in those days.’’ 

‘ What is that to me ?”’ 

“Plenty ; if you won’t be spiteful, and set others against me in this part ’’— 
by ‘‘others’’ doubtless Hickman intended Mrs. Mayfield. 

‘*T shall neither speak nor think of you,’’ was the cold answer. 

Had Richard Hickman been capable of fathoming Rachael Wright, or even of 
reading her present marble look and tone aright, he would have seen that he 
had little to apprehend from her beyond contempt, a thing he would not in the 
least have minded ; but he was cunning, and, like the cunning, shallowish ; so 
he pursued his purpose, feeling his way with her to the best of his ability. 

“Thave had a smart bit of money left me lately, Rachael.’’ 

“ What is that to me?”’ 

What is it? why, a good deal, because I could assist you mow, may be.”’ 

* And what right have you to assist me now ?’”’ 

“Confound it, Rachael, how proud you are !—why, you are not the same 
girl. O, I see! as for assisting you, I know you would rather work than be in 
debt to any one ; but then there is another besides you, you know.”’ 

“What other?’ said Rachael, losing her impassibility, and trembling all 
ever at this simple word. 

“What other? why, confound it, who ever saw a girl fence like this. I sup- 
pose you think I am not man enough to do what’s right : I am, though, now I 
have got the means.’’ 

“To do what?’ 

“ Why, to do my duty by him—to provide for him.”’ 

“For whom ?’’ cried Rachael, wildly, ‘‘ wHEN HE 5 DmaD !”’ 

“ Dead ?”? 

oo Dead hed 

“Don’t say so, Rachael ; don’t say so.’’ 

" He is dead !’’ 

“Dead! I never thought I should have cared much; but that word do seem 
to knock against my heart. I’d give a hundred pounds to any one who would 
tell me it is not true—poor thing! I’ve been to blame ; I’ve been to blame.”’ 

** You were not near us when he came into the world ; you were not near us 
when he went out of it. He lived in poverty with me ; he died in poverty, for 
all I could do, and it is against my will if I did not die with him. Our life or 
eur death gave you no cares. While he lived, you received a letter every six 
months from me, claiming my rights as your wife.’’ 

Hickman nodded assent. 

* Last year you had no letter.” 

“No more there was.”’ 

“ And did not that tell you? Poor Rachael had lost her consolation and her 
hepe, and had no more need of anything !’” 

“Poor Rachael !’’ cried the man, stung with sudden remorse. “Curse it a 1! 
Curse you, Dick Hickman |’ Then, suddenly recovering his true nature, and, 
like us men, never at a loss for an excuse against a woman, he said, angrily, 
** What is the use of letters—why didn’t you come and tell me you were so 
badly off ?’’ 

"Me come after you! The wrong-doer ?”’ 

**0, confound your pride! Should have sent the old man to me, then.’ 

‘My grandfather, an old soldier, as proud as fire! Send him to the man who 
robbed me of my good name by cheating the law. You are a fool! Three 
times he left our house with his musket loaded to kill you—three times I got 
him home again; but how ?—by prayers, and tears, and force, all three, or you 
would not be here in life.”’ . 

“The devil! what an old Tartar! I say, is he here along with you ?’’ 

“0, you need not fear,’’ said Rachael, with a faint expression of scorn, ‘‘ he 
is going directly, and I am going too; and when I do go from here, I shall have 
lost all the little pleasure and hope I have in the world,’’ said Rachael, sor- 
rowfully; and, as she said this, she became unconscious of Hickman’s presence, 
and moved away without looking at him; but that prudent person dared not 
part with her so. He was one of those men who say, “I know the women,”’ 
and, in his sagacity, he dreaded this woman’s tongue. He determined, there- 
ture, to stop her tengue, and net te risk Rose Mayfield and thousands for a few 


Iam a little better off than 


"New, Rachasl, livten te me. Sines the pevr child x dead, there ts only 


you to think of. We can do one anotherfgood or harm, you and I; better good 
than harm, I say. Suppose I offered you twenty pounds, now, to keep dark ?”’ 

“You poor creature !”’ 

“Well, thirty, then ?”” 

*C, hold your make me ashamed of myself as weil as you.”’ 

“I see what it is, you want too much; you want me to be your hus! ” 

‘“No; while my child lived, I claimed my right for his sake; but not now, not 
now;’’ and the poor girl suddenly turned her eyes on Hickman, with an indescrib- 
able shudder, that a woman would have interpreted to the letter; but no man 
could be expected to read it quite aright, so many things it said. 

the sagacious, chose to understand by it pique and personal hos- 
tility to him, and desire of vengeance; and, having failed to bribe her, he now 
resolved to try and outface her. 

It so happend that at this yery moment merry voices began to sound on 
every side. The clatter was heard of tables being brought out of the kitchen, 
and the harvest-home people were seen coming towards the place where 
Rachael and Hickman were; so Hickman said, hastily, ‘‘ Any way, don’t think 
to blow me—for if you do, I’ll swear you out, my lass, I’ll swear you out.’’ 

‘‘ No doubt you know how to lie,”’ was the cold reply. 

‘There, Rachael,’’ cried Hickman, piteously, lowering his tone of defiance 
in a moment, “‘ don’t expose me before the folk, whatever you do. Here they 
all come, confound them !’’ 

Rachael made no answer. She retired into the Hathorns’ house, and in « 
few minutes the tables were set, just outside the house, and loaded with good 
cheer, and the rustics began to ply knife and fork as zealously as they had 
sickle, and rake, and pitchfork; and so, on the very spot of earth where Rachael 
had told Hickman her child was dead, and with him her heart, scarce five 
minutes afterwards came the rattle of knives and forks, and peals of boisterous 
laughter and huge feeding. And thus it happens to many a small locality in 
this world—tragedy, comedy and farce are acted on it by turns, and all of 
them in earnest. So harvest-home dinner proceeded with great zeal; and after 
the solids the best ale was served round ad libitum, and intoxication, sanctified 
by immemorial usage, followed in due course. However, as this symptom of 
harvest was a long time coming on upon the present occasion, owing to pecu- 
liar interruptions, the reader will not have to follow us so far, which let us 
hope he will not regret. 

Few words, worthy of being embalmed in an immortal story, warranted to 
live a month, were uttered during the discussion of the meats, for when the 
Sruges consumere nati are let loose upon beef, bacon and pudding, among the 
results dialogue on a large scale is not. 

‘* Yet shall the Muse ’’ embalm a conversation that passed on this occasion 
between the brothers Messenger, laborers, aged about fifty, who had been on 
this farm nearly all their lives. 

Bob Messenger was carving a loin of veal. Jem Messenger sat opposite him, 
eating bacon and beans on a very large scale. 
Bob (aiming at extraordinary politeness.) 

with your bacon, Jem?’’ 

Jem. ‘That I wool not, Bob’’ (with a reproachful air, as one whom a 
brother had sought to entrap.) 

When the table was cleared of the viands, the ale-mugs and horns were 
filled, and Mrs. Mayfield and the Hathorns took part in the festive ceremony, 
that is, they did not sit at the table, but they showed themselves from time to 
time, and made their humble guests heartily welcome by word, and look, and 
smile, as their forefathers had done at harvest-time, each in their century and 
generation. 

Presently Bob Messenger arose solemnly, with his horn of ale in his hand. The 
others rose after him, knowing well what he was going to do, and chanted with 
him the ancient harvest-home stave: 

“ Here’s a health unto our master, 
The founder of the feast, 
Not only to our master, 
But to our mistress. 


‘* Wool you have some veal along 


Two Voices, Then drink, boys, drink, 
And see as you do not spill, 
For it you do, you shall drink to 
Our health with a free good-will 
Chorua. Then drink, boys, drink,” &c. 


Corporal Patrick and Rachael left the table. They had waited only to take 
part in this compliment to their entertainers, and now they left. The reason 
was, one or two had jeered them before grace. 

The corporal had shaved and made himself very clean, and he had put on 
his faded red jacket, which he always carried about, and Rachael had washed 
his neck-handkerchief, and tied it neatly about his neck, and had put on her- 
self a linen collar and linen wristband, very small and plain, but white and 
starched; and at this their humble attempt to be decent and nice, one or’ two 
(who happened to be dirty at the time) could not help sneering. Another 
thing, Rachael and Patrick were strangers. Some natives cut a jest or two 
at their expense, and Patrick was about to answer by flinging his mug at one 
man’s head; but Rachael restrained him, and said, ‘‘ Be patient, grandfather. 
They were never taught any better. When the farmer’s health has been 
drunk we can leave them.’’ 

People should be able to take jests, or to answer them in kind, not to take 
them to heart; but Rachael and Patrick had seen better days, (they were not 
so very proud and irritable then,) and now Patrick, naturally high-spirited, 
was sore, and could not bear to be filliped, and Rachael was b too cold 
and bitter towards all the vulgar natures that blandered up against her, not 
meaning her any good, nor much harm, either, poor devils! 

A giggle greeted their departure; but it must be owned it was a somewhat 
uneasy giggle. 

There was in the company a certain Timothy Brown John, who was naturally 
a shoemaker, but was turned out into the stubble annually at harvest-time. 
The lad had a small rustic genius for music, which he illustrated by playing 
the clarionet in church, to the great regret of the clergyman. Now after the 
chorus one or two were observed to be nudging this young man, and he to be 
making those mock-modest difficulties which are part of a singer, in town or 
country. 

‘* Ay, Tim,’’ cried Mrs. Mayfield, ‘‘ you sing us a song.”’ 

‘He have got a new one, mistress!’’ put in a carter’s lad, with saucer eyes. 

‘ What is it about, boy ?”’ 

‘Well, replied the youngster, “it is about love’’ (at which the girls giggled;) 
‘and I think it is about you, Dame Mayfield.’’ 

* About me! then it must be nice.’’ 

Chorus of Rustics. ‘‘ Haw! haw! haw!’’ 

‘*Come, Mr. Brown John, I will trouble you for it, directly. 
bottom of some of their mugs, Jane.’’ 

Well,” said Mr. Brown John, looking down, ‘‘I don’t know what to say 
about it. Mayhap you mightn’t like it quite so well before so much company.”’ 
‘*Why not, pray ?”’ 

“Well, you see, dame, I am afeard I shall give you a red face, like, with this 
here song.”’ 

“If you do, I'll give you one with this here hand.’’ 

Chorus. ‘‘Haw, haw! Ho!’’ 

‘* Drat the boy, sing, and have done with it.’’ 

‘‘]’ll do my best, ma’am,”’’ replied Tim, gravely. 

On this, Mr. Brown John drew from his pocket a diminutive flute, with one 
key, and sounded his G at great length. He then paused, to let his G enter his 
own mind and those aronnd ; he then composed his features like a preacher, 
and was about to enter on his undertaking, when the whole operation was 
suddenly, and remorselessly, and provokingly interrupted by Mr. Casenower, 
who, struck as it appeared with a sudden, irresistible idea, burst upon them 
all with this question, — 

“Do any of you know one Rebecca Reid, in this part of the world ?”’ 

The company stared. 

Some, to whom this question had been put by him before, giggled ; others 
scratched their heads ; others got no farther than a stricken look. A few 
mustered together their wits, and assured Mr. Casenower they had never heard 
tell of ‘‘ the wench.’’ 

“ How devilish odd !’’ cried Casenower, “it is not such a common combina- 
tion of sounds, one would think.” 

‘*]T know Hannah Reid,’’ squeaked a small cow-boy ; he added, with enthu- 
siasm, ‘‘she is a capital slider, she is! !!’’ and he smiled at some reminiscence, 
perchance of a joint somersault upon the ice, last winter. 

‘Hannah does not happen to be Rebecca, young gentleman,’’ objected Caxe- 
nower ; “sing away, John Brown.”’ 

“Tm agoing, sir. G——_g—¢——-¢ > and he impressed the key-note 
once more upon their souls. Then sang Brown John the following song, and 
the rest made the laughing chorus, and, as they all laughed in different ways, 
though they began laughing from their heads, ended in laughing from their 
hearts. It was pleasant and rather funny, and proved so successful, that after 
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“ When Richard appeared, how my heart pit-a-pat 
With a tenderly motion, with which it was seized! 


I could listen for ever, O dear! I’m so pleased! 
I’m #0 pleased ! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
I’m 60 pleased ! ha! ha! ha! ha! _ 
I'm going to be married, O dear! I’m so pleased! 
I’m going to be married, O dear! I’m so pleased ! 
Chorus. Um so pleased, &c. 
“ O sweet is the smell of the new-mown hay, 
And sweet are the cowslips that spring in May ; 
But sweeter’s my lad than the daiziec fawn, 
Or the hay, or the flower, or the cows at the dawn. 
I’m 60 pleased,” &c. 

We writers can tel ‘‘ the what,” but not so very often ‘the how,’ of any- 
thing. I can give Tim’s bare words, but it is not in my power nor any man’s 
to write down the manner of J] Maestro in singing. How he dwelt on the short 
syllables, and abridged the long,—his grave face till he came to his laugh,— 
and then the enormous mouth that flew suddenly open and the jovial peal that 
came ringing through two rows of teeth like white chess-pawns,—and with all 
this his quaint, indescribable, dulcet, rustic twang, that made his insignificant 
melody ring like church bells heard from the middle of a wood, and taste like 
metheglin come down to us in a yew-tree cask from the Druids ! 

During the song, one Robert Munday and his son, rural fiddlers, who by 
instinct nosed festivities, appeared at the gate, each with a green bag. A 
shriek of welcome greeted them ; they were set in a. corner, with beef and ale 
galore, and soon the great table was carried in, the ground cleared, the couple 
made, and the fiddles tuning. 

The Messrs. Munday made some preliminary flourishes, like hawks hovering 
uncertain where to pounce, and then, like the same bird, they suddenly dashed 
into “The Day in June.”’ 

Their style was rough, and bore a family likeness to ploughing, but it was 
true, clean, and spirited ; the notes of the arpeggio danced out like starry 
sparks in fireworks. 

Moreover, the Messrs. Munday played to the foot, which is precisely what 
your melted-butter-violinist always fails to do, whether he happens to be wash: - 
ing out the soul of a waltz, or of a polka, or of a reel. 

They also played so as to raise the spirits of all who heard them, young or 
old, which is an artistic effect of the very highest order, however attained, aun‘! 
never is and never will be attained by the melted-butter violinist. 

The fiddlers being merry, the dancers were merry ; the dancers being merry. 
the fiddlers said to themselves, ‘‘ Aha! we have not missed fire,’ and so grew 
merrier still. And thus the electric fire of laughter and music darted to and 
fro. Dance, sons and daughters of toil! None had ever a better right to dance 
than you have this sunny afternoon in clear September. It was you that pain 
fully ploughed the stiff soil ; it was you that trudged up the high, incommod 
ing furrow, and painfully cast abroad the equal seed. You that are women 
bowed the back, and painfully drilled holes in the soil, and poured in the seed; 
and this month past you have all bent, and, with sweating brows, cut down and 
housed the crops that came from the seed you planted. Dance! for those yel- 
low ricks, trophies of your labor, say you have a right to ; those barns, burst- 
ing with golden fruit, swear you have a right to. Harvest-tide comes but once 
a year. Dance! sons and daughters of teil. 

Exult over your work, smile with the smiling year, and, in this bright hour, 
O cease, my poor soul, to envy the rich and great! Believe me, they are 
never, at any hour of their lives, so cheery as you are now. How can they 
be? With them dancing is tame work, an everyday business—no rarity, nv 
treat. Don’t envy them—God is just, and deals the sources of content with a 
more equal hand than appears on the surface of things. Dance, too, without 
fear ; let no Puritan make you believe it is wrong ; things are wrong out «f 
season, and right in season ; to dance in harvest is as becoming as to be grave 
in church. The Almighty has put it into the hearts of insects to dance in the 
afternoon sun, and of men and women in every age and in every land to dance 
round the gathered crop, whether it be corn, or oil, or wine, or any other 
familiar miracle that springs up sixty-fold and nurtures and multiplies the life 
ofman. More fire, fiddlers, play to the foot—play to the heart the sprightly 
“Day in June.” Ay! foot it freely, lads and lasses ; my own heart is warmer 
to think you are merry once or twice in your year of labor. Dance, my poor 
brothers and sisters, sons and daughters of toil ! 

After several dances, Mrs. Mayfield, who had been uneasy in her mind at re- 
maining out of the fun, could bear inaction no longer ; so she pounced on 
Robert Hathorn and drew him into the magic square. Robert danced, but in 
a very listless way ; so much so, that his mother, who stood by, took occasion to 
give him a push and say, “Is that the way to dance?’’ at which poor Robert 
tried to do better, but his limbs, as well as his face, showed how far his heart 
was from his heels. 

Now, in the middle of this dance, suddenly loud and angry sounds were heard 
approaching, and the voice of old Patrick was soon distinguished, and the next 
moment he was seen following Mr. Hickman, and, hanging on his rear, loading 
him with invective. Rachael was by his side, endeavoring, in vain, to soothe 
him, and to end what to her was a most terrible scene. Ata gesture from Mrs. 
Mayfield, the fiddlers left off, and the rustics turned, all curiosity, towards the 
interruption. ‘There are bad hearts in the world,” shouted Patrick to all 
present—‘‘ vermin that steal into honest houses and defile them—bad hearts, 
that rob the poor of that which is before life ; O yes, far before life !’’ and as he 
uttered these words, Patrick was observed to stagger. 

“The old man is drunk,’’ said Hickman. ‘I don’t know what he means.” 
Rachael colored high and cried, ‘‘ No, Master Robert I assure you he is not 
drunk, but he is not himself; he has been complaining this hour past ; see! 
look at his eye. Good people, my grandfather is ill:’ and indeed, as she said 
these words, Patrick, who, from the moment he had staggered, had stared 
wildly and confusedly around him, suddenly bowed his head and dropped upon 
his knees ; he would have fallen on his face, but Rachael’s arm now held him 
up. 

In a moment several persons came round them ; amongst the rest, Robert 
and Mrs. Mayfield. Robert loosened his neckcloth, and, looking at the old 
man’s face and eye, he said, gravely and tenderly, ‘‘ Rachael, I have seen the 
like of this before—in harvest.’’ 

‘*O Master Robert, what is it?’ 

‘Rachael, it is a stroke of the sun!’’ He turned to his mother—*‘ God for- 
give us all, the old man was never fit for the work we have put him to.” 
‘*Come, don’t stand gaping there,”’ cried Mrs. Mayfield ; ‘‘ mount my mare 
and gallop for the doctor—don’t spare her—off with you! Betsy, get a bed 
ready in my garret.’’ 

‘*Eh, dear!’? said Mrs. Hathorn, ‘‘I doubt the poor thing's troubles are 
over,’’ and she put up her apron and began to cry. 

*O no!l’’ cried Rachael. ‘‘Grandfather—don’t leave me !—don’t leav: 
me !”’ 

Corporal Patrick’s lips moved. 

‘IT can’t see ye! I can’t see any of ye!’’ he said, fretfully, ‘Ah!’ he 
resumed, as if alight had broken in on him. ‘ Yes!’’ said he, very calmly, 
“‘I think lam going ;’’ but the next moment he cried in tones that made the 
bystanders thrill, so wild and piteous they were,—‘‘ My daughter !_my daugh 
ter !—she will miss me !’’ 

Robert Hathorn fell on his knees, and took the old hand with one of those 
grasps that bring soul in contact with soul ; the old soldier, who was at this 
moment past seeing or hearing, felt this grasp, and turned to it as an uncon- 
scious plant turns to the light. ‘‘I can’t see you,” said he, faintly, ‘‘ but 
whoever you are, take care of my child !—she is such a good child!’’ The 
hands spoke to one another still ; then the old soldier almost smiled, and 
the anxious, frightened look of his face began to calm. ‘“ Thank God,’’ he 
faltered, ‘‘ they are going to take care of my child!’’ And, almost with these 
words, he lost all sense, and lay pale, and calm, and motionless at their feet, 
and his hand could grasp Robert’s no more. There was a moment of dead 
silence and inquiring looks. Robert looked into his face gravely and atten- 
tively. 

When he had so inspected him a little while, he turned to them all, and he 
said, in a deep and almost a stern voice,— 

** Hate off |’? 

They all uncovered, and stood looking lise stricken deer at the old soldier a- 
he lay. The red jacket had nothing ridiculous now. When it was new and 
bright, it had been in great battles. They asked themselves now, ‘ Had they 
really sneered at this faded rag of England’s glory, and at that withered hero “’ 
‘*Didn’t think the old man was agoing to leave us like that,” said one of 
these rough penitents, «‘ or I’d never ha wagged my tongue again un.’’ 

Mrs. Mayfield gave orders to have him carried up to her garret, and four 
stout rustics, two at his head and two at his feet, took him up the stairs, and 
laid him there on a decent bed. When Rachael saw the clean floor, the little 
carpet round the foot of the bed, the bright walls and windows, and the snowy 
sheets, made ready for her grandfather, she hid her face and wept, and said 
but two words—* Too late! too late |’’ 

As Rachael was following her grandfather up the stairs, she met Hickman; 
that worthy had watched this sorrowful business in silence ; he had tears in 
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his eyes, ané, coring te her, he whispered in her ear, ‘‘ Rachael don’t fret,—I 
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will not desert you now.”? On after, Rachael met 


Robert Hathorn, he said to.her, the Sees» srpies fr, Reced wt 


me.” 
When Hickman said that to her, Rachael turned and looked at him. 
When Robert said that to her she lowered her eyes away from him. 


OCBAPTER I. 
Tue poor battered soldier lay some hours between life and death. Just before 
sunrise, Rachael, who had watched him all night, and often moistened his 
temples with vinegar, opened the window, and as the morning air came into 
the room, a change for the better was observed in the patient,—a slight color 
stole into his pale cheeks. and he seemed to draw a fuller breath, and his heart 
beat more perceptibly. Rachael kneeled and prayed for him, and then she 
prayed to him not to leave her alone: the sun had been up about an hour, and 
came fiery bright into the whitewashed room; for it looked towards the east, 
and Corporal Patrick’s lips moved, but without uttering s sound. Rachael 
prayed for him again most fervently. About nine o’clock his lips moved, and 
this time he spoke: 

«___- Rear rank, zight wheel!—”’ 

—— The next moment, s light shot into his eye. His looks rested upon 
Rachael: he smiled feebly, but contentedly, then closed his eyes, and slum- 
bered again. 

Corporal Patrick lived. But it was a near thing, a very near thing,—he was 
saved by one of those accidents we call luck,—when Mrs. Mayfield’s Tom rode 
for the doctor, the doctor was providentially out. Had he been in, our tale 
would be now bidding farewell to Corporal Patrick,—for this doctor was one of 
the pig-sticking ones. He loved to stab men and women with a tool that has 
slain far more than the sword in modern days; it is called ‘‘the lancet.”” Had 
he found a man insensible, he would have stabbed him, poor man! he always 
stabbed a fellow-creature when he caught it insensible: not very generous, 
was it?—now had he drawn from those old veins one table-spoonful of that red 
fiuid which is the life of a man, the aged man would have come to his senses 
only to sink the next hour, and die for want of that vital stream stolen from 
him by rule. 

As it was, he breathed; and came back to life by slow degrees. At first his 
right arm was powerless; then he could not move the right leg; but at last he 
recovered the use of his limbs, but remained feeble, and his poor head was 
sore confused: one moment he would be quite himself; another, his memory 
of recent events would be obscured—and then he would shake his head and 
sigh. But nature was strong :n him; and he got better,—but slowly. 

As soon as he was able to walk, Rachael proposed to Mrs. Mayfield to return 
home, but Mrs. Hathorn int: rposed, and requested Rachael to take her own 
servant’s place for another week, in order to let the servant visit her friends. 
On these terms, Rachael remained, and did the work of the Hathorns’ house, 
and it was observed, that during this period more color came to her cheek, and 
her listlessness and languor sensibly diminished. 

She was very active and zealous in her work, and old Hathorn was so pleased 
with her, that he said one day to Mrs. Hathorn: “I don’t care if Betsy never 
comes back at all; this one is worth a baker’s dozen of her, this Rachael.’’ 


“Then I tell you what I'll do with you, sir. There is some fool has been 
and planted half an acre of cabbagea in my barley-field—”’ 

she wan nok 0 Secl,” pub in es Wotan, tharal, “it was me.”’ 

“Tt was not a fool, you see, sir; it was a woman,” responded Hathorn, 
mighty dryly. “Well, sir, you train on the dame’s eabbages for a month, and 
all that thoe I'll eat nothing stronger then beef and bacon, and at the end of 
the month I'll fight you for a pot of beer, if you are so minded.” 

“This is the way we reason in the country, eh, Mr. Robert ?’’ 

“< Yes, sir, it would serve father right if you took him up, sir, with his game leg ; 
but I don’t hold with cabbages for all that ; a turnip is watery enough, but a 
cabbage and a sponge are pretty much one, it seems to me.’’ 

‘- Mr. Casenower,’’ put in Mrs. Hathorn, ‘‘ dida’t you promise to show me a 
pansy in your garden that is to win the next prize at Wallingford ?”’ 

“‘T did, ma’am ; but you should not call it ‘ pansy ;’ ‘ heart’s-ease,’ is bad 
enough, without going back to ‘pansy.’ Viola tricolor is the name of the 
flower—the scientific name.’’ 

‘*No,” said old Hathorn, stoutly. 

“No! What do you mean by no?” 

“What are names for? To remember things by ; then the scientifickest, 
name must be the one that it is easiest to remember. Now pansy isa deal easier 
to remember than ‘ vile tricolor.’ ”’ 

“T am at your service, Mrs. Hatborn ; come along, for heaven’s sake ;’’ and 
off bustled Mr. Casenower towards the garden with Mrs. Hathorn. 

“Father,” said Robert, after an uneasy pause, “J have something to say to 
you, very particular.” 

“ Have you, though? well, out with it, my lad !’’ 

‘“¢ Father-—— 

At this moment in bustled Mr. Casenower again. ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Robert, I forgot 
something. Let me tell you, now I think of it. I want you to find out this 
Rebecca Reid for me. She lives somewhere near, within a few miles. I don’t 
exactly know how many. Can’t you find her out?” 

“Why, sir,” said Robert, ‘it is like looking for one poppy in a field of 
standing wheat.” 

“No, no! When you go to market, ask all the farmers from different par- 
ishes whether they know her.”’ 

“Haw, haw, haw !’”’ went Hathorn, senior. ‘ Yes do, Robert. Ho, ho!” 

‘Have you any idea what he is laughing at ?’’ said Mr. Casenower, dryly. 

‘Father thinks you will make me the laughing-stock of the market, sir, said 
Robert, with a faint smile ; ‘‘ but never mind him, sir, I shall try and oblige 
you.” 

‘You are a good fellow, Robert. I must go back to Mrs. Hathorn,’’ and off 
he bustled again. 

‘Father, began Robert ; but before he could open his subject, voices were 
heard outside, and Mrs. Mayfield came in, followed by Richard Hickman. 

‘Tie | tic! tic !’’ said poor Robert, peevisly, for he foresaw endless interrup- 
tions. 

Mr. Hickman had been for some minutes past employed in the agreeable oc- 
cupation of bringing Mrs. Mayfield to the point ; but, for various reasons, Mrs. 
Mayfield did not want to be brought to the point that forenoon. One of those 





«Betsy will serve our turn as well in the long run,’ said Mrs. Hathorn, 
somewhat dryly and thoughtfully. 

‘« Betsy!” replied the former, contemptuously; ‘‘ there is more sense in this 
Rachael’s forefinger than in that wench’s whole carcass.”’ 

It was about two days after this, that the following conversation took place 
between Robert Hathorn and bis mother: 

‘(Is it true, what I hear, that Mr. Patrick talks about going next week ?”’ 

‘(Have not they been here long enough, Robert? I wish they may not have 
been here too long.’’ 

‘ Why too long, when you asked them to stay yourself, mother?’ 

‘Yes, I did, and I doubt I did very wroug. But it is hard for a mother to 
deny her son.’’ 

“‘T am much obliged to you, mother, but I don’t remember that ever I asked 
you.” 

“No! no. I don’t say that you ever spoke your mind, Robert; but you 
ooked up in my face, and showed your wish plain enough to my eye; and you 
see, a poor foolish body like me doesn’t know how to say no to her boy that 
never vexed her. I should have been a better friend to you if I had turned 
my head away, and made believe not to see what is in your heart.’’ 

“Robert paused awhile, then, in a low, anxious voice, he whispered : 

‘Don’t you like her, mother?” 

‘Yes ! [like her, my poor soul. What is there to dislike in her? But I 
don’t know her.”’ 

“* But I know her as well as if we had been seven years acquainted.”’ 

“You talk like a child! How can you know a girl that comes from a strange 
part baa ’ 

‘<1’d answer for her, mother.”’ 

‘I wouldn’t answer for any young wench of them all! I do notice, she is 
very close ; ten to one if she has not an acquaintance of some sort, good or 
bad x ” 

‘A bad acquaintance, mother! Never! If you had seen her through all 
the harvest-month, as I did, respect herself and make others respect her, you 
would see that girl never could have made a trip in her life.” 

‘Now, Robert, what makes you so sad, like, if you have no misgivings about 
her ?”” 

‘‘ Because, mother, I don’t think she likes me so well as I do her.’’ 

‘* All the better,”’ said Mrs. Hathorn, dryly ; ‘‘ make up your mind to that.”’ 

* Do not say so! do not say so!” said Robert, piteously. 

‘Well, Robert, she does not hate you, you may be sure ofthat. Why is she 
in such a hurry to go away ?”’ 

‘Because she has some one in her own country she likes better than me.’’ 

‘* Ay! that is the way you boys read women. More likely she is afraid of 
liking you too well, and making mischief in a family.’’ 

**O, mother, do you think it is that ?”’ 

‘There, I am a fool to teli you such things.’’ 

‘0, no, no, no! There is no friend like a mother.” 

‘‘ There is no fool like a mother, that is my belief.’’ 

‘No, no! Give me some comfort, mother ; tell me you see some signs of 
liking in her.”’ 

‘Well, then, when she is quite sure you are not looking her way, I ean see 
her eye dwell upon you as if it was at home.” 

‘0, how happy you make me! But, mother, how you must have watched 
her !”’ 

* Of course, I watched her, and you too. 
were going.’’ 

“* But you never spoke to Rose, ot my father?”’ 

“If I had, she would have been turned out of the house, and a good job too ; 
but you would have fretted, you know,’’ and Mrs. Hathorn sighed. 

‘* Mother, I must kiss you. I shall have courage to speak to father about it 
now.’”’ 

‘Take a thought, Robert. His heart is set upon your marrying your cousin. 
It would be a bitter pill to the poor old man, and his temper is very hasty. For 
Heaven’s sake, take a thought. I don’t know what to do, I am sure.” 

‘*T must do it soon or late,’’ said Robert, resolutely. ‘No time so good as 
now. Father is hasty, and he will be angry, no doubt ; but after a while he 
will give in ; I don’t ask him favors every day. Do you consent, mother ?’’ 

‘0, Robert, what is the use asking me whether I consent? I have only one 
son, and he is a good one. [I am afraid I could not say no to your happiness, 
suppose it was my duty to say no ; but your father is not such a fool as I am, 
and Iam main doubtful whether he will ever consent. I wish you could think 
better of it.” 

‘*] will try him, mother, no later than to-day. Why, here he comes. 0, 
there is Mr. Casenower with him; that is unlucky. You get him away 
mother, and I’ll open my mind to father.’’ 

Old Hathorn came past the window, and entered the room where Robert and 
Mrs. Hathorn were. The farmer stumped in, and sat down with some appear- 
ance of fatigue. Mr. Casenower sat down opposite him. 

That gentleman had in his hand a cabbage. He was proving to the farmer 
that this plant is more nutritious than the potato. The theory was German in 
the first instance. “There are but three nourishing principles in all food,”’ 
argued Mr. Casenower, “and of those, what we call ‘ fibrine’ is the most effec- 
tive. Now, see, I put my nail to this stalk, and it readily reduces itself to a 
bundle of little fibres ; see, those are pure fibrine, and, taken into the stomach, 
make the man muscular. Can anything be clearer.’’ 

Mr. Hathorn, who had shown symptoms of impatience, replied to this effect : 
‘* That he knew by personal experience that cabbage turns to nothing but hot 
water in a man’s belly.”’ 

‘* There are words to come out of a man’s mouth !’’ objected Mrs. Hathorn. 

‘« Better than cabbage going into it,’’ grunted the farmer. 

‘Ab, yon know nothing of chemistry, my good friend.” 

o aa sir, you say there is a deal of heart tm a eabbage.’’ 

ih] do. ” 


I’ve seen a long while how matters 


was, that, although she liked Hickman well enough to marry him, she 
liked somebody else better, and she was not yet sure as to this person’s inten- 
tions. She wanted therefore, to be certain she could not have Paul, before she 
committed herself to Peter Now, certain ladies when they do not want to be 
brought to the point, have ways of avoiding it that a man would hardly hit 
upon. One of them is, to be constantly moving about ; for, they argue, ‘‘ If he 
can’t pin my body to any spot, he can’t pin my soul, for my soul is contained 
in my body,’’ and thereis a certain vulgar philosophy in this. Another is, to 
be so absorbed in some small matter, that just then they cannot do justice to 
the larger question, and so modestly postpone it. 

“Will I be yours till death us do part? now, how can I tell you just now? 
such a question demands at least some attention ; and look at this hole in my 
lace-collar, which I am mending ; if I don’t give my whole soul to it, how can 
I mend it properly ?”’ 

Mr. Hiekman had no sooner shown Mrs. Mayfield that he wanted to bring 
her to the point, than he found himself in for some hard work : twice he had 
to cross the farm-yard with her: he had to take up a sickly chicken and pro- 
nounce upon its ailment. He had to get some milk in a pail and give one of 
her calves a drink. He had to bring one cow from paddock to stall, and an- 
other from stall to paddock. Heaven knew why,—and when all this and much 
more was done, the lady caught sight of our friends in the Hathorns’ kitchen, 
and crying briskly, ‘‘ Come this way,’’ led Mr. Hickman into company where 
she knew he could not press the inopportune topic. 

‘(Curse her!’’? muttered the enamored one, as he followed her into the 
Hathorns’ kitchen. 

After the usual greetings, the farmer observing Robert’s impatience, said to 
Hickman, ‘ If you will excuse me for a minute, farmer, Robert wants to speak 
to me ; we are going towards the barn.’’ He then beckoned Mrs. Mayfield, and 
whispered in her ear, ‘‘ Don’t let this one set you against my Robert, that is 
worth « hundred of him.’ 

Mrs. Mayfield whispered in return, ‘‘ And don’t let your Robert shilly-shally 
so, because this one does not—you understand—”’ 

‘ All right,”’ replied Hathorn ; ‘‘ten to one if it is not you he wants to 
speak to me about.”’ 

Hathorn and his son then sauntered into the farm-yard, and Hickman gained 
what he had been trying for so long, a quiet (é/e-a-téte with Mrs. Mayfield ;— 
for all that, if a woman is one of those who has a wish, it is dangerous to drive 
her to the point. 

‘« Well, Mrs. Mayfield,’’ said he, quietly but firmly, ‘‘I am courting yeu this 
six months, and now I should be glad to have my answer. ‘Yes,’ or ‘no,’ if 
you please.” 

Mrs. Mayfield sidled towards the window: it commanded the farm-yard. 

Robert and his father were walking slowly up and down by the side of the 

farm-yard pond. Mrs. Mayfield watched them intently, then, half turning 

towards Hickman, she said slowly, ‘‘ Why, as to that, Mr. Hickman, you have 

certainly come after me awhile, and I'll not deny I find yeu very good com- 

pany ; but I have been married once and made a great mistake, as you have 

heard, I dare say ; so now I am obliged to be cautious.”’ 

“What, are you afraid of my temper, Rose? I am not reckoned a bad- 

tempered one, amy more than yourself.’’ 

“0, no! I have no fault to find with you,—only we have not been 

acquainted so very long.’’ 

“ That is a fault will mend every day.’’ 

“Of course it will; well, when you are settled on Bix, we shall see you 

mostly every day, and then we shall know you one another better ; for if you 

have no faults, I have ; and then you will know better what sort of a bargain 

you are making ; and then—we will see about it.’’ 

‘* Better tell the trath,’’ said the all-observant Hickman. 

“The truth !”” 

“ Ay! that the old man welts you to marry Bob Hathorn. 0, I am down 

upon him this many a day.”’ 

«Robert Hathorn is nothing to me,’’ replied the Mayfield; “‘ but since you 

put him in my head, I confess I might do worse.” ~ 

“« How could you do worse than marry a lad who has nothing but his two 

arms?’’ 

Mrs. Mayfield looking slyly through the window, observed Robert and his 

father to be in earnest conversation; this somewhat colored her answer. She 

replied quickly, ‘‘ Better poor and honest than half rich and three parts of a 
e!? 

‘Ts that for me, if you please ?’’ said Hickman, calmly but firmly. 

‘« Nol’? I don’t say it is,’”’ replied the lady, fearful she had gone too far; “ but 

still I wonder at your choosing this time for pressing me.”’ 

‘“ Why not this time, as well as another, pray?’’ and Hickman eyed her in- 

tently, though secretly. 

“Why not!” said she, and she paused; for the dialogue between Hathorn 

and his son was now so animated, that the father’s tones reached even to her 

ear. 

“ Ay! why not?’ repeated Hickman. 

The lady turned on him, and, with a sudden change of manner, said very 

sharply, ‘ Ask your own conscience.” 

‘I don’t know what you mean!”’ 

“Tl tell you. This old Patrick was miscalling you, when he fell ill. They 

say it was a stroke of the sun,—may be it was; but I should say passion had 

something to do with it too: the old man said words to you that none of the 

others noticed, but I did. He said as much as that you had robbed some one 

of what is before life in this world.’’ 

“* Ay, and what is before life, I wonder ?”’ said the satirical Hickman. 

“Why, nothing,’’ replied the frank Mrs. Mayfield, “‘if you go to that; but 

it is a common saying that a ‘geod name is before life,’ and that is what the 

eld man meant.’’ 

“T wonder you should tnke notion of what that elf man says, and abeve all 

Mia danghter.’’ 


eter Be Why, I never his hn aay 
Hote poe put your own bricks on my 3 

“You are a yay eee You have told me more than I knew, 
and I see more than you tell me. You have led that girl astray, and deserted 
her likely, you little scamp!”’ was five foot ten.) 

“« Nonscuse!”” put in Hickman, “That Rachael shall never come between 
you and me; but I'll tell you who the girl stands between: you and your 
that the farmer wants to put in the traces with you against his will.’’ 

‘« You are a liar!’’ cried Rose Mayfield, coloring to her temples. 

Hickman answered coolly, ‘‘Thank you for the compliment, Rose. Ne, itis 
the truth. You see, when a man is wrapped up in a woman, as I am in you, 
he finds out everything that concerns her; and your boy, Tom, tells me that 
Robert is as fond of her as a cow of a calf.” 

“He fond of that Rachael! No!” 

“Why, Rachael is a well-looking lass, if you go to that.” 

** And so she is,”” pondered Mrs. Mayfield; and in a moment many little ciz- 
cumstances in Robert’s conduct became clear by this new light Hickman had 
given her. She , and recovered her outward composure. ‘ Well,” 
said she, stoutly, “‘ what is it to me?” 

“Why, not much, Ihope. Give me your hand, Rose; J don’t fancy any girl 
but you. And name the day, if you will be so good.” 

‘No, nol’? said Rose Mayfield, nearly crying with vexation, “I won’t 
any of you,—a set of rogues and blockheads. And if it is true, I don’t thank 
you for telling me. You are a sly, spiteful dog, and I don’t care how often 
you ride past my house without hookJog bridle to the gate, Dick Hickman.” 

Hickman bit his lips, but he kept his temper. ‘‘ What! all this because Bob 
Hathorn’s taste is not so good as mine! Ought I to suffer for his folly ?”” 

“0, it is not for that, don’t think it! But I don’t want a lover that has 
ruined other women; it is not lucky, to say the least.’’ 

‘What, all this because a giri jumped into my arms, oneday. Why, lam 
not so hard upon you. I hear ties about you, you know, but I only laugh,— 
even about Frank Fairfield and you.’? (Mrs. Mayfield gave a little start.) 
“Neither you nor lI are angels, you know. Why should we be hard on one 
another ?”’ 

Mrs. Mayfield, red as fire, interrupted him. ‘ My faults, if I have any, have 
hurt me only ; but yours never hurt you, and ruined others ; and you say no 
more about me than you know, or you will get a slap in the mouth, and there’s 
my door ; you take it at a word, and I’ll excuse any farther visits from you, 
Mr. Hickman.” 

These words, with a finger pointing to the door, and a flashing eye, left 
nothing for Hickman but to retire, which he did, boiling with 
mortification and revenge. ‘This is all along of Rachael. She has blown 
me,’’ muttered he, between his teeth. ‘‘I have got the bag ; you sha’nt gain 
anything by it, Rachael !’’ 

It will be remembered that when Patrick lay dying or dead, as he supposed, 
this Hickman had a good impulse, and told Rachael he would never desert her; 
in this he was perfectly sincere at the moment. People utterly destitute of 
principle abound in impulses. They have good impulses, which generally come 
to nothing or next to nothing ; and bad impulses, which they put in practice. 

Mr. Hickman had time to think over his good impulse, and, accordingly, he 
thought better of it, and found that Rose Mayfield was too great « prize to 
resign. He therefore kept out of the way more than a week, (a 
circumstance, which Mrs. Mayfield did not fail to couple with old Patrick’s 
words,) and his pity for Rachael evaporated in all that time. ‘ What the 
worse is she forme now? Hang her, I offered her money, and what not ; but 
I suppose nothing will serve her turn but hooking me for life, or else having 
her spite out, and spilling my milk for me here.’’ 

It was a fixed notion in this man’s mind that Rachael would do all she could 
to ruin his suit with Mrs. Mayfield, and when he got the “ sack,” or, as he 
vulgarly called it, ‘the bag,’’ he attributed it, in spite of Rose Mayfield’s 
denial, to some secret revelation on Rachael’s part, and a furious impulse to be 
revenged on her took possession of him. 

Now this bad impulse, unlike his good one, had no time to cool. As he went 
towards the stable, the devil would have it he should meet Robert Hathorn. 
At sight of him our worthy acted upon his impulse. Robert, who was coming 
hastily from his father, with his brow knit and his countenance flushed, would 
have passed Hickman wh the usual greeting, but Hickman would not let him 
off so easily. 

“What, so you have got my old lass here still, Master Robert ?”’ 

“Your old lass! Not that I know of.’’ 

“Rachael Wright, you know.’’ 

‘Rachael Wright your lass !’’ 

“ Ay | and a very nice lass, too, till we fell out. She gave mea broad hint 
just now, but I am for higher game. You could not lend mea spur, could you, 
Mr. Robert? Mine is broken.’’ 

“ No.” 

‘Never mind ; good morning ! good morning !”’ 

Hickman’s looks and contemptuous tones had eked out the few words with 
which he had stabbed Robert, and, together with the libertine character of the 
man, had effectually blackened Rachael in Robert’s eyes. 

This done, away went the poisoner, and chuckled as he went. 

Robert Hathorn stood pale as death, looking after him. To this stupefaction 
succeeded a feeling of sickness, and a sense of despair, and Robert sat down 
upon the shaft of an empty cart, and gazed with stony eye upon the ground 
at his feet. His feelings were inexpressibly bitter. Where was he to hope to 
find a woman he could respect, if this paragon was a girl of loose conduct. 
Then came remorse ; for this Rachael he had this moment all but quarrelled 
with his father—their first serious misunderstanding. After a fierce 
with himself, he forced himself to see that she must be wrenched out 
heart. He rose, pale but stern, after a silent agony that lasted full an hour, 
though to him it seemed but a minute, and went and looked after his father. 
He found him in the barn watching the threshers, but like one who did not see 
what he was looking at. His countenance was fallen and sad ; the great and 
long cherished wish of his heart had been shaken, and by his son ; and then he 
had given that son bitter and angry words, and threatened him ; and that 
son had answered respectfully, but firmly as iron, and the old man’s heart 
began to sink. 

mage Ap tee tee epeerds ee and stern, looking steadfastly at 
him, witli an expression he quite misunderstood. Old Hathorn lifted his head, 
and said sharply and bitterly to his son, ‘“ Well?” 

“Father,” said Robert, in a languid voice, ‘‘I am eeme to ask your 
pardon.’’ 

Farmer Hathorn looked astonished. Robert went on. 

‘<Pll marry any woman you like, father—they are all one to me now.” 

“Why, what is the matter, Bob? This is too much the other way.” 

“ And ifI said anything te vex you, forgive me, father, if you please.” 

(No! no! no!’ cried old Hathorn, ‘‘ no more about it, Bob ; there was ne 
one to blame but my hasty temper—no more about it. Why, if the poor chap 
hasn't taken it quite to Keart—haen’t « moresi of ester left te Mie GaaEEET 

‘« Never mind my looks,’’ gasped Robert. 

‘« And don’t mind my words either then. Robert, you have made me hap- 
pier than I have been any time this twenty years.”’ 

“T am glad of it,” gasped Robert. ‘‘I’ll look to this, if you have anything 
else to do.’’ He wanted to be alone. wi 
“Thank you, Bob ; I want to go into the village; keep up your heart, my 
lad. She is the best-looking woman I know, with the best heart J ever 
and I am older than you, and you see the worst of her the first day ; her good 


There, there! I’llsay no more. Good by.” 
radiant. 

‘* Be happy,’’ sobbed Robert ; ‘‘I am glad there is one happy.” And he sat 
down cold as a stone in his father’s place. After a while he rose and walked 


kitchen ; on entering it, his whole frame took # sudden thrill, for he 
Rachael there tying up her bundle for a journey. She had heard his step, and 
her head was turned away from the door ; but near her was a 


ing down her face. 
(To be continued.) 








A letter of July 4, from Egeet, in Norway, in the 
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: “ The temperature is extraordinary cold 
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old-fashioned mirror, and, glancing into this, Robert saw that tears were steal- 
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SKETCH OF THE 
AND DESCRIPTION OF THEM 


“BUCKLEY FAMILY,” 
THEATRICAL TEMPLE, BROADWAY. 


In furnishing our readers with the portraits of the ‘ Buckley 
Family,” and an interior view of their splendid theatre, a brief 
sketch ‘of the ‘rise and progress” of the family will, doubtless, 
prove of interest, inasmuch as its professional career has become 
a matter of history. 





The * Buckley l'amily,” professionally speaking, consists of the 
father, Mr. James Buckley, and his three sons, Rk. Bishop Buckley, 
George Swaine Buckley, and Frederick Buckley. Mr. G. Swaine 
Buckley ovcupies the position of first tenor, “light comedian,” ec- 
centric comedian, banjoist, &c. R. Bishop Buckley, that of low 
comedian, buffo, &e. Frederick Buckley, that of leader of the 
orchestra, violin soloist, composer or arranger of all melodies and | 
operatic music given by the troupe. In addition to the varied attrac- 
tions and talents comprised within themselves, the Buckleys are 
noted for having always associated with them performers of the 



































INTERIOR VIEW OF BUCKLEY'S THEATRE, BROADWAY, NEW 
highest ability in their respective ré/es. ‘They first became known 
to the public in 1842 as the ‘* Congo Melodists, ” under which title 
they became exceedingly popular, being the first band to harmonise 
negro melodies, operi atic choruses, etc., and being practical as well 
as theoretical musicians, they imparted a charm and effect to Ethio- 
pian airs, and which has, up to the present period, given their per- 
formances a peculiar interest and celebrity. 

They were the first also in presenting to the public burlesques and 
travesties of popular operas, which have since secured them a world- 
wide reputation and clic ited the continual attendance of the best 
and most refined classes of society. In the year 1844, they assumed 
their legitimate appellation, the “ Buckley Family,’ ‘and gave con- 
certs with fame and profit in all the principal cities of the South. 
At New Orleans their success was unprecedented in the annals of 
musical exhibitions, and so long were they the reigning favorites in 
the Crescent City, and so well delighted were they with the patron- 
age and courtesy of the citizens, that they were induced to change 
their title to that of the ‘New Orleans Serenaders.” After per- 
forming in that city for a year and a half they were induced to Visit 
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Europe, and arrived in Liverpool in 1846, where they performed to 
thronged and delighted audiences. From thence they proceeded to 
the great metropolis of all novelties, London, and appeared at Drury 
lane and the principal theatres, in both of which places they attract- 
ed overflowing houses, receiving the applause of people of the high- 
est rank in England. ‘They subsequently took a continental tour, 
giving concerts with the greatest success in all the principal cities, 
and returned to the land of their first triumphs, the United States, 
after an absence of two years. 

Having appeared before the aristocracy of Europe, they once 
more appeared before the sovereigns of the United States at the 
Bowery Theatre, where they were greeted with a most cordial ‘‘ wel- 
come ome.” After again concerting with increased success in 
New York, Philadelphia, etc., they conceived the idea of giving 
burlesques on well known operas, and produced ‘ Cinderella,” the 
‘* Bohemian Girl,” etc., etc., rendering the music with astonishing 
accuracy and effect, and attracting throngs of admirers. At the 
breaking out of the “ California fever,” the Buckleys were, like thou- 
sands of others, desirous of seeing the “elephant” as well as the 
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R. BisHoP BUCKLEY. 


land of gold, and after giving concerts in various cities and towns in 
Mexico, they landed at San Francisco in the year 1852. 

During their stay in California they gave concerts in all of the 
ae towns, visited the mines, where they were obliged to per- 
‘orm in tents which were always crowded, even at the price of 
TureEe DoLuars a ticket. They made money rapidly, but expe- 
rienced great suffering and some startling risks of their lives as well 
as their hard earned gains. When the rainy season had submerged 
the country they were obliged to swim their mules through the most 
dangerous torrents in returning to San Francisco, where they per- 
formed for fifty consecutive nights to crowded houses, they sonstved 
to return home and arrived in New York in June, 1853, with in- 
creased fortune and experience in the way of adventure, observation 
of the world and things, and, above all, charmed with the great 
beauties of nature. On their tropical trip Mr. Frederic M. Buckley, 
who can handle the pencil in addition to the bow, made some 
spirited drawings, which were quickly sought after on his return 
and published in some of our pictoricale. 

Immediately upon their return, the Buckleys leased and fitted up 
at much expense the Chinese Hall in Broadway, in which, for above 
‘wo years, they gave a succession of burlesque opera, which they 
produced in regard to scenery and appointments in a style equal to 
that of any theatre in the country, and were remunerated by a cor- 
responding patronage from the public. In the early part of the 
present = they resolved upon erecting a temple more commo- 
dious and worthy of their throngs of admirers, and in which they 
could have more scope for the scenic and dramatic effect of their 
operas. Accordingly, having an able architect and the first 








JAMES BUCKLEY. 
FREDERICK BUCKLEY. 


mechanics, decorative artists, &c., they pepeest their present new | 
and magnificent temple, located at 545 roadway, opposite the 
Metropolitan Hotel, and which is universally pronounced as the | 
most elegant, comfortable and capacions edifice of the kind in the 
world! It was first opened to the public on the evening of the 26th | 
of August, with a burlesque on the opera of “Il Trovatore.” The 
excitement to gain an entrance was unprecedented in the history of 
New York theatrical representations. Broadway, opposite the 
theatre, became unpassable. The omnibi, to escape the pressure 
and accommodate infuriated old gentlemen, had to pass around the 
back streets to reach their places of destination; it reminded our old 
stages of the Jenny Lind mania. The new hall is commodious, and 
— fitted for the purposes designed, the unusual height 

etween the ceilings giving an airy and graceful appearance. From 
the opening night until the present, the house each evening has 
been crowded, and we believe that the admitted talents, liberality, 
and proverbial industry of ‘the family,” will maintain it as one of 
the most popular feasts of the city. 








A Fast Youtu.—tThere is a boy, says the Albany Knickerbocker, 
not over fourteen years of age, stopping at the principal hotel in this 
city, who keeps a trotting horse and buggy, bets high “‘ with the best 
of ’em,” smokes a dollar’s worth of cigars a day, drinks juleps and 
cobblers innumerable, struts about with the fashionables, and orders 
his bottle of champagne regularly at dinner. His air is as conse- 
quential as that of the Great Mogul, and he deems his society highly 
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GEORGE SWAINE BUCKLEY. 


essential to the comfort of everybody. Wesawhim c 
| with men old enough to be his grandsire, and swaliow two. in 


the space of fifteen minutes. He foots his bills pun and 
claims to have a fortune, (which, in this case, is a misf He 
is from Baltimore, and is travelliny westward on a tour of reeupera- 
tion and observation. 

Fossi RemMains.—Nearly four feet of the remains of a Dikelo- 
cephalus Minnesotanis were discovered by Dr. A. Johnson, on 
Thursday, the 21st of August, immediately below the Falls, where 
the workmen are blasting for the mill of Rogers & Co. The speci- 
men is a very large and perfect one. It was taken from a piece of 
rock, that had occupied about the middle strata of the upper mag- 
nesian limestone. Owen, the geologist, speaks of this rare and 
imperfectly known species of fossil as being first found “ninety or 
one hundred feet below the base of the lower magnesian limestone, 
near the margin of Lake St. Croix, above Stillwater, toward the 
base of the La Grange Mountains, and at the slide below pres 
Pepin, on the Mississippi.” 

INGULAR PRESENTIMENT.—A wealthy farmer named 
residing some twelve miles from Newburgh, on the H 
‘*had a presentiment” ten years ago that he would die on 
of August, 1856. He set it down as a fixed fact, selected a for 
his grave, bought an iron fence for it, a fine tomb-stone and an 
elegant coffin, and had everything in readiness for the 
event. On the day fixed for the event he had a cl 
a sexton at hand, ate a hearty dinner with his friends, and went to 
bed to die. He did his best, but his ghost would not be given up, 
and he now confesses his ludicrous folly. 
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GHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
clously allowing me 
As, however, I intend to do just as I please 

[A true woman !] 
‘You chess players ere, without ption, so th ly istical that if one were 
gle on my game, he would be certain to claim all the 
laurels that skill or fortune might throw in my lap. [Wouldn't it cea mig e -nondig ely | 


& scape-goat on whom to throw the blame in case of defeat ?} However, to 
@m not ungrateful for your kind « 


: Your kindn in so 





. 














prove that 

y accord you permission to consult” 
Messrs. Perrin and M of this country, and Messrs. St end And ¥ 
of that satisfactory? [Perfectly.} Apropos of the egotism of chess yers, 
{fs the following : “ To be a good yer is prime facie evidence of a gentleman.’ 
Every chess player adopts this as the most essential part of his creed, mentally analyzing 
ft thus: A chess player is rily a gentl I’m a chess = a I’m a gen- 
@eman ; and up goes his chin in the air, and off he goes to the club, or to be shaved, or 


Humbug! [Your logic, 
Allow me to tell you, 

be # good player is to 
d Secre- 


else equally characteristic of the “lords of creation.” 
t an tiocination are equally sound and perspicacious. | 
Editorial Sirs, and gentiemen of the New York Chess Club, that t 
de a lady ora -~man, There is but one ption to this rule—y P 
; and if “ Annie,” bearing in mind that it is leap-year, has not sufficient courage to 
attempt reclaiming him, J have. (Unfortunately for both of you he already hasan amiable, 
and accomplished wife, and is, we believe, the father of a numerous progeny.) 








§ 


NSLLIE. 
P. S.—Chess editors are apt to carry this rule too far, Can you take a hint, Mr. F.? (We 
"t for the world! 

P. S.-—Talk about Mrs. F “Caudling” you! she doesn’t do it; if she did, you would have 
better manners than to publish my private remarks. To punish you, I had half deter- 
mined not to write atty more postscripts, but that would be so inconvenient for a lady 
that I must forgive you. So you want to goto Pennsylvania because your “ heart is in the 

.”" [Allading toa private letter of the editor, wherein he spoke of going on a “‘ stump- 
tng” tour.) Of course itis. “ Annie’ isin Pennsylvcnia. [Annie be hanged! No, we 
don’t mean that. We have already been well hung on Annie's account. Ourfriends have 


t 


badgered us to death about her, and we are now hung upon both horns of two dilemmas. 
We want to offend neither of you, and can say with Capt. Macheath : 
«How bappy would I be with either, 
Were 'tother dear charmer away.” 
Annie is displeased with us for some reason unknown, and we are not going to run the 
risk of losing your favor by trying to win her back. We are very proud of both of you as 
eontributors.| You have concluded to give me a prize, because no one com, “ annie,” 
it seems, has bat to lift a finger to wrest itfrom me. [She would have to lift it very high 
to concoct better problems than your last two.) 
may as well confess that [ am somewhat jealous of Annie—not of her chess strength, but 
of the hold she seems to have in your good graces. By your own confession, you are bor- 
ribly faithless. (Slander, my dear!) However, [ warn you I am not to be trifled with. 
(We never “ trifle” with ladies.) on Annie returns to Now York, I wish, if I have the 
requisite stren, th, to challenge her to play agame. Perhaps that might excite some in- 
terest in the chess community j if it was only the novelty of the thing—e match between 
*“ Annie,” of the Clipper, and “ Nellie,” of the [lustrated. What do you think of it? [A 
eapital {dea, which we hope Annie will favor.) Below I enter my five-move enigma for 
the prize. f suppose I shall have to hurry with my enigma in three moves, By-the-bye, 
I have a great curiosity to know what the prize is to be. A new bonnet? (We give you 
the ogoloe of a new bonnet or a fine India proof of our chess portraits. ] 
ENIGMA NO. 3, BY “ NELLIE.” 
Warrs: K to K Req; Re to Q BR sq and K B6; Bs toQsqandK Kt 7; Kts to Q R 4 and 
K 6; Ps to QB 3 and 6,Q B17 and K B 2 and 5. 
Buacx : K to Q6; RtoQRaq; Kt toK 5; PstoQR2,Q7andKQ. 
White to play and mate in five moves. 
(This is “ tip-top,” and ought to be diagramed. We advise our readers to work at it.) To 
me this seems better than the other, but one cannot always decide on their own produc- 
tions. Surely you do not mean to publish any of my last. [Your request came too late.) 
Not only wae it intended to be perfectly private, but I was rather unwell when I wrote 
it. *Twould be ungenerous to publish any of it. Yours, Neuuis. 
‘Wa bave added the Berlin Schach to our h list, which embraces every chess 
in the world that is worth taking. Our last addition is the most valuable, It 
edited by Herr Anderssen and some other Herr, whose name has slipped from our re- 
Mecti e are varied and instructive, comprising many games end prob- 
lems by Szen, Petvoff, Janisch and other celebrities. Our friend Daniel §. Roberts, of 
Brooklyn, has kindly translated the following game, to which he has appended his own 
admirable notes. Weshall often enrich our columns by transcripts from the Schachseitung. 
W. T. J., Augusta, Me.—Your request has been complied with. 


Kxrrrort, September, 1856. 
Ma, Eprron: Prompt to the oall, we inclose a “fresh batch” and a few variations upon the 
blem publishe’ in your last, which, we suppose, you will ider an “enb of 
the difficulty and beauty” of the problem. (No more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me!) Enter 
us for a match for a set of those Suller Cheas-men, to come off about the same time that 
the never-to-be-found Monsieur Fosdick terminates that traditionary match. You flourish 
with the ladies ; has this transfer of favors so disheartened Mr. Marache as to induce him 
to retire from the editorial sanctum. We have received from friend King your analysis, 
and are fain to acknowledge the corn, Yours to command, Tar Loyps. 
6@ Several answers to correspondents are crowded out, 


PROBLEM XLI.—By J. A. P., Salem, Mass.—White to play and 
mate in six moves. 
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@amm XLI.—Bisnor’s Gampir.—Game between Herr Erxet and Herr Szuy; 
frem the Berlin Schachzeitung, of July, 1866. 


WHITs. BLACK. WHITE. BLACE. 
Erkd. Szen. Erkel. Szen. 
1KtoP2 KtoP2 16 QtoQ2 QB takes Kt (ch) 
2K BtoP?2 P takes P 17 KtakesB(d) QP takes P 
SK BtoQB4 Q to R 5 (ch) 18 Q P retakes QKttoQ2 
Sep os K Kt to P2 19 QRto K sq QR to P 1 (e) 
S$ QKttoB3 K B to K Kt 2 20 Kt toQ4 QBtoP2 
6QtoP2 KKttoK2 21 K Btakes K BPK RtoK B 
1 K Kt to P1 (a) P takes P 22 K to K Kt 4 (f)K R takes B (g) 
SKtoKt2(b) QtoR3S * 23 Kt retakes QtwK3 
9 RP takes QtoK Kt3 24 BtakesQ BP (h)K to QB sq 
10 K Kt toB3 KRtoPi 25 Q takes Kt (¢) Q takes Q 
11 QKttoPi1(c) QtoP1 26 KttoK7 (ch) K toQsq 
WKPtwoKS QBto K Kté 27 Kt takes Q Kt takes B 
18 KBto Q3 KBtoP?2 28 KtoP1 to K sq 
14 QKttoQKt&’ KtoQsq 29K RtoK Beq black resigns. 
6 QBwQRS K KttoQ4 





NOTES TO GAME XLI. 


(e) To this potnt the moves are the usual routine moves of the Bishop’s Gambit, but 
pawn to knight third is one of the latest variations, and but few examples of it can be found 
either in the works of chess authors, or among published games actually played by chess 
masters. For ourselves we consider !t the strongest method of carrying on the attack, and 
wish our amateurs would furnish us with an analysis of it. 

(6) This, as will be seen, is the first step of a bold and yet safe advance of the king to the 
support of his own game at this early stage, which, to say the least, is very unlike the 
sual conduct of his majesty. By it the adverse queen is compelled to provide for her own 
Salety by an early retreat. 

(¢) Thus far the moves appear te be forced, according to principles of correct attack and 
mecessary defence, but now the play of queen's knights pawn one seems to be a sort of coup 
de repos compared with the flerceness of the attack hitherto, A closer examination, how- 
ever, shows it to have been a move made with 6 purpose, and that it has even for a time 
shifted the battle to that part of the fleid. In fact, in this game it very singularly happens 
that the play of the king's knight's pawn one followed by the queen’s knight’s pawn one leads 
the column of attack on both wings. 

(4) The king here takes a seemingly compulsory step further into the field, but yet one 
that strengthens his game. in fact, the queen was moved to queen second, not alone to pre- 
vent the checking of the king and queen by the knight, but to invite the exchange 
apparently. These moves of a double intent are among the distinguishing marks of the 
great chess player, serving to make more clear the line which divides the master from the 
amateur. 

(¢) This move and the following one seem to us to be rather calculated to advance the 
game of white, by driving his knight into an aggresive position, though since Szen could 
not find anything better to do, we desire not to be overhasty in recommending a@ different 
course of play. Let our young players, who certainly have some presumpt.on, try thelr 
hands at mending the matter trom tiuls stage of the game. 

(J) An admirable move! Indeed the use made of this king throughout the whole game, 
indicates the skill of a consummate master, and that his moves have been perfectly sound 
a8 well a8 bold is proved by the fact, that the defeated adversary is Szen, the great 
Hungarian, 

(g) A saerifice of the exchange; but what else could the “flery Hun” do to help his 
waning fortune?’ 

(a) Pertectiy safe. Should he take the bishop, the queen's bishop’s pawn pins the knight, 
and the centre pawns, united by his capture, would soon prove that in union there is 
Strength, a truth somewhat forgotten in the evil days we have fallen upon. 

(6, Now begins a series of exchanges forced on by white, the resalt of which is, to leave 
@ centre pawn on the high road to advancement; which black foreseeing, wisely resigns 





the game. In fact at the 29th move the knight could have checked king and rook, gaining 
She latter. Play wuat be would white could scarcely have lost the game. 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM XL. 

WuHItx. BLAOK. wars. BLACK. 
1 Kttok6 K moves 42 QtoKB3(eh) K moves 
2KttoQBT k « 43 QtoKB2(ch) K “ 
SKtteQRs k « dé Q to K 3 (on) K « 
4Eiwk'G@gh K * “4 RwWERI(ch) EK * 











6 KttoQB6 K moves ts pryryis! K 
6 KttoQs K « 47 QtoQKt2(ch) K “ 
Be dy kK « 48 QtoQB2(ch) K “ 
8 BtoK K « 49 R to K 2 (ch) kK « 
9 BtoQ2 gk « 50 RtoK3(disech) K “ 
gid | Ly K « 61 Q to her sq KtoKB7 
ll BtoQ Kt zk « 52 Q to K 2 (ch) K moves 
12 BtoQR gS 53 QtoKB ch) K “ 
13 RfromK BotoKB? K “« 64 RtoK2 Kk « 
14 Rt QR6 Kk « 55 RtoK Kt2(ch) KtoK R5 
16 Kt toQ Kt? BR 66 Qto K B4 (ch KtoK R6é 
16 Qt K BS K * 67 QtcoK B3(ch) K moves 
17 QtoK6 kK “ 68 Qto K Kt3 .. >» 
18 KtoK B2 mB 69 QtoK Kt4(ch) K * 
19 KtoK B38 _ 60 QtoK Kti(ch) K “* 
20KtoKB4 | ie 61 QtoK Kt6(ch) K “ 
21 KtoK B56 Bg 62 QtoKB6(ch) K “ 
22 QtoKKt6(ch) K “ 68 RtoKR2(ch) K “ 
23 QtoKB6(ch) K “ 64 QtoKKt6(ch) K “ 
%RtoKKt7(ch) K “ 6 RtoKRS(ch) K “ 
26 RtoKKt6é(disch) K ‘“ 66 RtoK 8 (ch Be 
26 Qto K B7 (ch K «“ 67 Q to K 6 (ch = * 
27 QtoK B8 (ch Kk « 68 PtoQB K takes Kt 
28 RtoKKt7(ch) K “ 69 Qtoher7(ch) K takes R 
29QtoKB6(ch) K “ 70 PtoQB6 K moves 
380 QtoK Kt6(ch) K * 71 RtK7 gs 
81 QtoK Kt5(ch) K “ 72 KttoQB7 (ch) KtoQR4 
82 QtoK Kt4(ch) K ‘ 73 KttoK 6 K moves 
33 QtoK Kt3(ch) K “ 74 KttoQ8 _ * 
34 Q to K B3 (ch mB 1% RtoK BT a & 
35 R to K Kt 2 (ec Kk « 76 Kt toQ Kt7 _ 
36 tot ys, Kk « TT KttoQBi(disch) K to QRaq 
37 Qto K B2 (ch KK 78 KttoK 6 moves 
88 QtoKR4(ch) K « 199QtoQR7(ch) K “ 
89 QtoKR2(ch) K * 80QteQR6(csh) K “* 
40 RtoKKt2(disch) K “* 81 PtoQB7 mate 
41 Q to K Kt 3 (ch 

FINANCIAL. 


Wapnuspay, September 10. 

THERE was increased business in the Stock Market yesterday, and 
a further advance of 34/(@34@ cent. was paid on Erie shares, which movement 
favorably influenced nearly the entire list of Road Stocks. The business regis- 
tered at the Board was equal to 13,000 shares, the leading demand running on 
Erie, Toledo, New York Central, and Michigan Central. Both the Michigan 
Roads are held for a further advance, their receipts this Fall promising unpre- 
cedented results, although this remark equally applies to nearly all the Western 
trunk lines. The August returns from the Galena and Chicago, and 
Michigan Central, are only a fair sample of the general run of the business, 
the increase over last year 20 to 30 ® cent. The August earn- 
ings of the two trunk lines of New York have not yet been adjusted. 
The gross receipts indicate an increase of $100,000 on the Erie, and between 
$150,000 and $170,000 on the Central. Illinois trai Scrip advanced to 1034 
® cent. The Construction Bonds sold at 925g. State Stocks firm at previous 
quotations. There are few offe: even of the Virginia and Missouri issues, 
which are the principal ones actually dealt in at the Broker’s Board. The gen- 
eral market closed this afternoon quite firm. The last quotation for Erie on 
the street, 6134;(@6134 @® cent. The demand for Money was active from the 
Stock Brokers ; the mercantile offerings at Bank less than last week, and the 
supply of prime paper with the Discount Brokers not in excess of the means, 
seeking employment at from 8/@9 @ cent. There was a larger business done 
in Sterling between the Bankers at 1095410934 @ cent., one or two leading 
houses being “yr buyers, and a fair trade inquiry at 1093{/@109%. A par- 
cel of transient bills from Philadelphia, $250,000 based on a recent negotiation 
in London for the Lebanon Valley , was taken at 10914 ® cent. For francs 
the demand continues fair at 5.164 @5.15. At the close the demand on both 
London and Paris was fully answered within the quotations, and some good 
bills left over. The exact amount of Gold sent to Boston by express this after- 
noon for shipment, is $309,208. The Sub Treasury received $275,000 and dis- 
bursed $206,000 for all accounts. 








. THE MARKETS. 


Wapwesvar, Sept. 10.—Coffee ts pretty freely sought after atfull rates. Java, l4c. @ 14}. ; 
Maracaibo, 11Kc. @ 11% c.; Rio, 10c. @ 1%c.; and St. Domingo at 10igc. @ 10% c. ¥ BD. 
Cotton. —Desirable lots are in very light supply and good demand at about the annexed 
uotations: 
bs New Yoru Ciassirication.—Ordinary Uplands 9, do. Florida 9%, do. Mobile 10, do. N. 
0. and Texas 10; Middling Uplands 11%, do. Florida 11%, do. Mobile 11%, do. N. 0. and 
Texas 11% ; Middling Fair Uplands 12, do. Florida 12%, do. Mobile 12%, do. N. O. and 
Texas 12% ; Fair Uplands 12%, do. Florida 12%, do, Mobile 18, do. N. O. and Texas 13%. 
Flour and Meal,—With an increased supply and only a moderate inquiry, mainly for home 
use, State and Western brands of Flour have slightly declined, and still favor buyers. The 
sales since our last consist of about 7,300 bbis., in lots, mainly at prices within the annexed 
range: Ordinary State, $6 @ $6 10; Straight State, $6 10 @ $6 30 ; Favorite Extra State, 
$6 30 @ $7 ; Common to Good Michigan, $5 70 @ $6 10; Common to Good Indiana and Upper 
Lake, $6 20 @ $6 50; Common to Good Ohio, $6 30 @ $6 60 ; Fancy Michigan, $6 10 @ 96 50; 
Fancy Ohio, $6 60 @ $6 80; Extra Michigan, $6 50 @ $7 25; Extra Indiana and Wisconsin, 
$6 50 @ $7 60 ; Extra Ohio, $6 80 @ $8 ; Fancy Genesee, $7 @ $7 25 ; Extra Geneseo, $1 25 @ 
$9 25; Extra Missouri, $7 @ $9 ; Canadian is scarce and quiet at unaltered prices, the trans- 
actions since our last having amounted to only a few hundred barrels of ordinary to extra, 
mostly at $6 5@ @ $7 75 Y bbl. Southern is pretty actively inquired for, but it is a shade 
cheaper. The sales since our last comprise about 1,800 bbls. Low Mixed to Fancy and 
Extra, at $7 25 @ $8 25 and $9 5¢ M bbl. Rye Flour ie in demand, and ts worth $3 35 
$5 25 for Fine and Saperfine % bbi. Corn Meal isin fair supply, and request, at $3 75 
$3 87% for Jersey, and $4 @ $4 124 for Brandywine, % bbl. The latter brings $17 @ iT 50 
in puncheons, 
Grain,—Wheat is more sought by home dealers and shippers at rather firmer prices. The 
sales since our last consist of about 54,000 bushels, including good Western White at $1 66 ; 
do. Red at $1 60 @ $1 52; very ordinary to good Southern White, $1 40 @ $1 65; and good 
Southern Red at $1 560 @ $1 61 Y bushel. Rye is in light supply and demand; 3,500 bushels 
ordinary to good have been sold at 34c, @ 88c. F bushel, Oats are dull and drvoping at 46c. 
@ 48c. for Ohio and Lake ; 46c. @ 47c. for Canadian ; 45c. @ 47c. for State ; 40c. @ 44c, for 
Jersey, and 38c, @ 42c. for Southern, Y bushel. Some small lots of mixed Barley brought 
$1 29 Y bushel. Corn is pretty briskly inquired for, and it is advancing. The sales reported 
since our last comprise about 62,009 bushels, at 6lc. @ 65c. for unsound, heated and damp; 
66c. @ 68c. for Mixed ; 68c. @ 70c. for Northern and Southern Yellow ; and 70c. @ 75c. for 
Southern White, ¥ bushel. 





Mclasses attracts but little at fon, at old 1 : New Orleans, 5%8c. @ 55c.; 
Porto Rico, 42c. @ 480.; Cuba Muscovado, 890. @ 43c.; and Clayed Cuba 36c. @ 39. ¥ 
gallon. 


Provisiona.—Pork is in rather better request at a shade firmer prices, with sales reported 
since our last of about 600 bbis., in lots closing at $19 50 @ $19 6244 for Mess; and $762 @ 
$17 15 for Prime, ¥ bbl. Cut Meats are quiet and languid, at 9c. @ 9c. for Hams, and 
8i(c. @ 84c., for Shoulders, ¥ B®. Bacon is in very light supply and demand, mainly at 
lic. @ ithe! ¥ D. Lard ts stiffly held ; supply Itmited; demand fair. The transactions 
since our last reach about 300 bbls. Fair to Prime, at 13¥c. @ 13 Kye. Y BD. Beef is 
moderately inquired for at old figures. The sales since our last consist of 400 barrels, at 
$6 @ $1 for Country prime ; $8 @ $9 25 for Country Mess; $8 50 @ $11 for repacked do., and 
$11 @ $12 50 for extra do., % bbl. Prime Mess Beef is very dull, and it now commands 
but $14 @ $17 Ftc. Beef Hams are scarce and quiet, at irregular prices. Butter is plenty, 
and is selling moderately at 6c. @ 19c. for Ohio; 17e. 22c. for common to very 
State; and 22c. @ 26c. for prime to very eholee do.,% DB. Cheese is in fair supply and 
Tequest, mostly at Tc. @ 9c. ¥ B. 

Teas.—Privately, trade is increasing and prices rule firm. An auction sale occurred to- 
day. ‘she competition was quite animated for desirable lots of green and black, and for all 
such very fall rates were obtained. Poor and inie:tor grades were not much noticed, and 
these slightly deteriorated. The entire catalogue was dispored of. 

Sugars appear quiet, yet steady, with sales ef about 400 bhds. Caba, Se., im lete ; mostly 
at from Te. @ she. ¥ BD. 





> 


SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


Onzw of Mr. Beatty’s powder mills, in Baltimore county, (Md.,) 
exploded recently. No damage was done, except blowing the roof off, there 
being only about five pounds of powder in the mill at the time. There was no 
person in the building. 


The National Kansas Committee, in session at Albany, deputed 
Thadeus Hyatt, F. W. Arny, and Professor Edward Dancles, to wait upon the 
President and solicit the interposition of the government between the inhabi- 
tants of Kansas and the Missouri border ruffians who are preparing to invade 
the Territory. Mr. Pierce sent them off with a flea in their ear. 


The next Legislature of Missouri will stand as follows: Senate— 
Anti-Benton, 12; Benton, 7; Know Nothing, 7; Whig, 7. House—Anti-Benton, 
60; Benton, 36; Know Nothing, 30; Whig, 7. Joint ballot—Anti-Benton, 72; 
Benton, 42; Know Nothing, 37; Whig, 14. 

The steamer Knickerbocker struck the mast of a sunken sloop 
just above Peekskill, sept. 1, and was obliged to run ashore. The passengers 
were all saved, but the steamer capsized about noon, and now floats bottom up 
on the Hudson river. 


The authorities of Norfolk have directed that all vessels from ports 
south of Wilmington, N. C., which may arrive at New York and be placed at 
Quarantine, and shall subsequently clear for Norfolk, shall also undergo quar- 
antine regulations there. This is done in consequence of a bellef that the yel- 
low fever, now slightly prevalent in Charleston, was taken there by a vessel 
from New York. 


Gov. Geary has just reached Kansas. It has been said that 
he made the release of the Kansas State prisoners an indispensable condition 
to entering upon the duties of his office. 


The person employed to remove the vessels quarantined off Graves- 
end Beach, has presenied a bill to Kings County for $1,500. 


President Lord, of Dartmouth College, having been invited by a 
party of the students to attend the meeting ot a Fremont club that had been 
formed by them, told them that ‘‘he had been a minister of the Gospel for 
forty years, and had never yet desecrated his office by joining a political club 
of any kind, or meddling with politics in any shape, and that he should not now 
be tempted to violate the honor of his profession.’’ 

A telegraphic despatch from Washington represents the Secretary 
of War as busily engaged in seeking for authority to put down the San Fran- 
cisco Vigilance Committee. Should he ascertain that he is elothed with the 

he will, it is stated, transmit orders to Gen. Wool, by the 
Fraveivec 





necessary power 
nent steerer, te eonesntmate bis whelo available foses mpem Sen 


with rn: 
from the Children’s Aid Society, the Five Points Ladies’ Mission, the Home 
for the Frindless. “Ged apna Ghd ence for thass. 
The “ American” Council of Pennsylvania met’ at 
Sept. 2, but did of im . An attempt to indorse Fillmore and 
Donelson was defeated by adjournment without day. 


Francis P. Blair, the intimate and confidential friend of General 
Jackson, is about to publish a reply to the assaults made on him by Cave John- 
son, in which he gives General Jackson’s opinion of Mr. Buchanan. He dis- 

ry and corry ” between Adams and Clay at 
length, and aims to show by documents that Mr.. Buchanan was the author of 


An American gentleman is on his return to the United States from 
the East, with a male and -y, and four thorough-bred Arabian 
horses, which he is bringing home as a b: stock. 


The New York Churchman laments that so many churchmen are 
not ‘‘cheerful givers,’’ bat give grudgingly or stintedly to church chariti j 
and attributes the cause of this delinquency to ‘‘ extravagance in female finery,’ 
the expenditures for which, the Churchman avers, are as $1,000 to $50. 


Gas don’t work on steamboats—it only shines after the John Ran- 
dolph style of a ‘‘ rotten mackerel by moonlight.”” The smell is infamous, and 
the great public nostril revolts thereat. The eo of the Isaac Newton, 
on the Hudson, put a couple of thousands into the experiment, and now they 
would be very glad to get it out again. 

A female, apparently twenty-two or twenty-three years of age, was 
recently exvestel ta diemanie te man’s apparel. The wend. | that 
she has dressed in this manner for about six during the most of which 
time she has been employed as a cabin boy, and steward, but no 
consideration will induce her to disclose anything further. The affair has 
created considerable excitement. 


The harvest prospects in Ireland are excellent, and auctions of 
growing crops, wheat, oats and potatoes have already commenced in various 
rts of the country. Very good prices have been obtained, although not se 
Bigh as those now prevailing for last year’s produce. . 


A little boy, named Thomas Glinn, had two toes of his right foot 
cut eompletely off by the falling of a cake of ice froma wagon in this city which 
he oe ‘ollowing. The toes were piekei up in Amity street, where the accident 
vecurred. 


Letters are arriving at N’ rt addressed to the “‘ Hon. Preston 
8. Brooks, Ocean House, Newport.’’ So it seems that redoubtable gentleman 
— oe fear to travel in the ‘‘enemy’s coun.ry,’’ provided Burlingame is not 
on track. 


There are 261 miles of pipe now laid by the department for sup- 
plying the city of Phila ielphia with water. To the Fairmount works there are 
24 miles of pipe, to the Schuykill water-works sixty-eight miles, to the Dela- 
ware fif:y t miles, and to the Twenty-fourth Ward eleven miles, giving the 
total above stated. 


Dr. R. L. Cowper, of Murfreesboro, N. C., has recovered $25,000 
from the Weldon and Wilmington Railroad Company, for injuries 
sustained in a collision on that road in February, 1855. 


The Fredericksburg Herald expresses the opinion that the wheat 
crop of Virginia will fall short of last year. The oe in the valley is said to be 
far below what it was in 1855, when it was estimated to be light indeed. The 
fame is thought to be true of the tide-water country. It is impossible as yet to 
form any accurate estimate of the entire crop of the State. 


All the sword blades made for the English army are the work, it 
is stated, of four men, three of whom are brothers. There is a secret in the 
mode of manufacture known only by these four, and which they jealously 
guard. They select their own assistants and have the right to discharge them 
at pleasure when they do not like them. One of the brothers at Enfield makes 
eighteen blades per day, for each of which he receives 2s. 3d. His average 
earnings weekly amount to $50. 


Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe, with her husband, Professor C. E. Stowe, 
sailed to England, as our readers will remember, for the purpose of securi 
a copyright there upon her new novel ‘‘ Dred.’’ By the last steamer we lear 
that the book has already appeared in London. 


James Russell Lowell, the poet, enters this month upon the duties 
of + syed of French and Spanish Languages and Liverature at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

At the recent commencement of the Wesleyan University, at Mid- 
dletown, Professor Lane mentioned that the University had furnished ten 
presidents of colleges ; thirty-six professors of colleges, of whom twenty-five 
are now in active service ; that thirty-five academies and classical schools are 
at the present time supplied with principals from the University, and more 
than 140 are now employed as teachers in various institutions ; thirty-five are 
members of the bar ; 170 are ministers of the Gospel, of whom 130 are members 
of the Methodist Conferences, and nineteen of other d inations 


Under the head of ‘‘ A Deserved Complia ent,” the Boston Daily 
Advertiser states that ‘‘a splendid ship designed for the East India trade, and 
launched on the day that Dudley Observatory was dedicated at =p has 
been named ‘ Blandina,’ in honor of Mrs. Blandina Dudley, the liberal and pub- 
lic spirited lady who lately gave $50,000 towards the endowment of the Obser- 
vatory.’’ The compliment is deserved, beyond a question. 


Mr. E. A. Brackett, the sculptor, is at present engaged upon a 
colossal statue of the late Hosea Ballou, to be placed in Mount Auburn by the 
Universalist Association. The statue will be seven feet high, erected and 
draped in modern costume. Mr. Brackett’s studio is at Winchester. 


The Alexandria Sentinel says: The President of the United 
States, accompanied by Hon. W. W. Seaton, of the National Intelligencer, came 
down this morning in the mail steamer George Page, and passed through the 
city, on his way to the Warrenton White Sulphur Springs. The President 
bears unmistakable evidences of ill health. 


The Republicans have carried the State of Maine by a triumphant 
majority of about 15,000. 


Great preparations are making at New Haven for the next State 
Fair, the intention being to have all the buildings and arrangements better 
than ever before. 


Returns have been received from one hundred and eighty-eight 
towns in Vermont, showing over nineteen thousand majority for the Kepublican 
Governor, and a net Republican gain of thirteen thousand. The towns to be 
heard from gave nearly two thousand Republican aoe last year. They 
will increase Fletcher’s majority to over twenty-one thousand. 


All of the churches in this city which were closed during the 
months of July and August were reopened on Sunday last, and the attendance 
was . Service wa; held in Grace Church, Broadway; Church of Incarna- 
tion, Twenty-eighth street; Presbyterian church in Madison square; First Free- 
will cburch in Sullivan street; Presbyterian church in Fourth avenue; Brook- 
lyn Heights Church, corner of Pierrepont street and M place; B 
street church, and others. During the hot months all of the large churches 
throughout the city have been renovated, and many of them repainted. 

We learn, from the Anglo Sazon of the present week, that the 
rank of K. C. B., or Knight Commander of the Bath, is about to be bestowed 
upon Mr. Crampton, late British Minister at Washington, and that the next 
official Gazette will probably contain the appropriate announcement. It is 
understood that this honor is conferred by the special desire of the Queen. 

Wueat Crop THis Y&aR.—We have carefully examined the ad- 
vices in regard to the present wheat crop from the different States, and feel 

















justified in giving the following figures as the quantity of wheat gathered in 

each State year: 
States. Bushels. States. Bushels. 
Maine ............ 460,000| Alabama ... 1,200,000 
New Hampshire... 230,000 | Mississippi... 600, 
Vermont ......... 640,000 | Texas ............. 150,000 
Massachusetts ... 46,000 | Arkansas.... 300,000 
Connecticut....... 60,000 | Tennessee. . -- 3,200,000 
New York ........ 16,200,000 | Kentucky.......... 5,750,000 
New Jersey ....... 1,800,000 | Missouri ........... 5,600,000 
Pennsylvania ..... 18,250,000 | Illinois ............ 14,600,000 
Delaware ...... «+» _ 700,000} Indiana ........... 11,260,000 
Maryland......... 5,100,000 | Ohio...............16,800,000 
Virginia .......... 12,500,000 | Michigan .......... 5,200,000 
North Carolina.... 4,200,000 | Wisconsin ....._... 8,250,000 
South Carolina.... 2,100,000 | Iowa..... evccessece 4,100,000 
Georgia ........... 1,750,000 | California........ -. 1,600,000 

Betad ..cccccese ooescescocccsscosoovese +++ 142,836,000 


We have omitted three States, in which wheat is not grown to any extent. 








THE PLACE WHERE THE QUARANTINE OUGHT TO BE. 


Tue fine engraving on our last page presents a view of Sandy Hook 
on the Jersey shore, at the entrance of New York bay. It is a low, 
sandy beach, about six miles along, and from half a mile to a mile 
wide. On the north point is a fixed light, ninety feet above the level 
of the sea. The engraving represents the lighthouse on the High- 
lands of the Nevesink on the left. The portion of land proposed to 
be —— for the purposes of a quarantine was included in the 
cession by New Jersey to the United States. To this we referred in 
our leading article of last week. This is conceded by all who possess 
a competent knowledge of the subject to be by far the best location 
for a marine hospital, and entirely free from the objections which can 
> htly be urged against the present dangerous locality on Staten 


























ACADEMY OF MUSIC, FOURTEENTH 
, ITALIAN OPERA. 
Madame ANNA DE LA GRANGE, 
Signori BRIGNOLI, 
will appear every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 


iJ 
during the month of September, under the direction of 
MAX MARETZEK. 





OWERY THEATRE. LESSEE AND 


MANAGER, MR. BROUGHAM. 
EVERY NIGHT. 
A FINE ENTERTAINMENT ALWAYS. 
Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, 50 cents ; Boxes, 25 cents; Pit 
and Gallery, 1244 cents ; Private Boxes, $5. 
Doors open at Seven ; to commence at half-past Seven. 





IBLO’S GARDEN.—GERMAN OPERA.— 


The Public ag ully informed that the 
REPRESENTATION 





OF THE 
NEW GERMAN OPERA TROUPB 
Will take place Sept. 16, 1856. 
SORE To 0c 0 0504540000 6tn0se¥ests cbeciene sd Carl Bergmann. 


- —_-— — t —_——_—__-— 
HE BROADWAY 


Broadway, bet ween Grand and Broome st. eects 
WILL RE-OPEN ON TUESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 16th, 
WITH THE CELEBRATED 
WOOD AND MARSH JOVENILE COMEDIANS. 


UCKLEY’S SERENADERS. 
GRAND OPENING 
Of their NEW HALL, No. 585 Broadway. 
ALL THIS WEEK 


Will be produced the Grand Original Opera of 
TROVATORE, 
In three Acts, with a fine Programme of 
ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 
Admission, 25 cents ; Orchestra Seats, 50 cents. 
rs open at 7; Performance begins at 8 o’clock. 





M STRAKOSCH’S GRAND CONCERT 
e COMPANY.—The public are respectfully informed that 
MAD'LLE, TERESA PARODI, 
assisted by 





PAUL JULIEN 
The celebrated Violinist ; 
Sig. TIBERINI 


Sig. OSW. 
The distinguished Baritone ; 
Under the direction of M. STRAKOSCH, 


will give her first 
GRAND CONCERT 
in New York about the 15th of September, 


— . a 


NEW BOOKS. 
LAN OF PUBLICATION.—The country 


edition will contain the latest metropolitan news, general 
miscellany, sporting chronicles of the turf and field; religious intelli- 
gence, music and drama, up to Thursday evening, and will be des- 
patched early on Friday morning. The New York edition will 
be p on Saturday morning, and will contain the latest 
intelligences, foreign and domestic, markets, &c., up to the latest 
hour on Friday night. 

Price, 10 cents per copy. 





Six months Subscription, 1 volume ................ceeeeeee $2 00 
” “ WORMED. 20s cccccccccccccsccces 400 
os snd BO PODMEREB ise occ csccccccececsoces 19 00 


One copy of the News and Frank Leslie’s Gazette, $6 per annum. 

One copy of the News and Frank Leslie’s New York Journal, 
$6 50 per annum. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to FRANK LESLIE, 12 and 14 
Spruce street, New York. Communications to Frank Leslie’s 
Niustrated News. 


Now Ready. 


US AN ERTON.— 
CHARLES READE’S 
NEW NOVEL 
“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE. 

Two Vols., uniform with “‘ Peg Woflingzon,” and “ Christie 

Johnstone.”’ 

PRICE $1 75. 

@ The title of this romance originally announced as “ Susan 
Meerton,” was changed by the author while the work was in press, 
to the name it now bears. 


“ Few, we apprehend, will be inelined to dispute our assertion 
that this is the most vigorous and various novel which has till now 
appeared this year. Events, pictures and emotions succeed each 
other with as much powerasrapidity. In this tale Mr. Reade shows 
himself as powerful and forcible as Dumas in ‘ Monte Christo,’ and 
as triumphant In carrying us along with him. It deserves, and we 
think it will have, readers by the thousand, because it is not merely 
a work of talent and artifice, but because something of earnest 
conviction and something of genius has gone to its production.”"— 


henenum, 
Published by TICKNOR 4 FIELDS, Boston. 
And for sale by all Booksellers in the United States. 


[STBRESTING B..p 


THE TEA KETTLE 
To Broadway, near Spring street. 
STEPHEN WM. SMITH, 
has removed his stock of 
HOUSEKEEPER’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
from 50 Marpen Lane to 534 Broapwar, 
where he will have increased facilities for showing his new 


goods, which will be offered at as low rates 
as at the old stand. 


SHIPPING 
supplied with Galley and Table Hardware, Cutlery, &c. 
MY WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT 
will be much more ful) and than b fe 


STEPHEN WM. SMITH, sign of the GOLDEN TEA KETTLE, 
534 Broadway, near the St, Nicholas and Metrop Hotels. 











FIVE-MINUTE FREEZER! 
10B-CRBAM FRERZERS. 


T HE 
MASSER’S PATENT 





This wonderful result is brought about by having a WOODEN 
SCRAPER set on springs, by which the cream is removed from the 
side as soon as formed, without scraping the tin off, as is the case 
with a close fitting metallic scraper. Ice Cream, or water ices can 
be made in their greatest perfection for 

LESS THAN TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER QUART !! 
call and see the freezer with glass top to 
See how it works, your notice lend, 
A freezing power without an end, 
Plays either way from left to right 
A sort of ambidexter sleight ; 
And all within your own control, 
Faith | 'tis a thing of life and soul, 
In every housebold sure to please, 
And the Creams and Ices quickly freeze. 
PRICES : 





For sale by 


STEPHEN WM. SMITH, 
Sign of the golden Tes Kettle, 634 Broadway, near Spring street. 
4t 41-44 


HE ONLY SNUFF WORTH A SNUFF 

Is DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF, ror sone 

EYES, DEAFNESS, PAIN IN THR HEAD, AND THE WORST FORMS OF 

CATARRH. Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, on receipt 

of $1 cents, in stamps or specie, from the Depot of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, J. Dunno, Albany, N. Y. 





HE HAIR. To prevent its being bald, and 
to keep it glossy and soft, use Bogle’s Celebrated Hyperion 
Fluid. Should its color be unpleasing, Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye will 
magically change it to a black or brown of the most natural descrip- 
tion. For the complexion, Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea is unrivalled. 
For shaving use Bogle’s Amole. These articles are warranted the 
best in the world. Sold by the proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and 
Agents throughout the world. ' 


OPE is not lost while LYON lives: 
His pills and powder to mortals gives 
A happiness unknown in times before, 
As they killed no insects in days of yore, 
LYON’S PILLS AND POWDER—the only hopes to eradicate all 
pests. Beware of counterfeits. Depot 424 Broadway. 








[> LEVETT’S New and Improved Atmos- 

pberic pressure plates for Artificial Teeta give the greatest 
satisfaction, and are very highly extolled by all those that wear them. 
The public is respectfuily invited to call and examine every real 
improvement of the day. No. 12 Waverly Place, near Broadway. 
Established 1835. 


a 





IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 


HAIR, at BARKER’S great Wig and Hair Repository 439 








O TEACHERS AND LITERARY INSTI- 
TUTIONS. IVISON & PHINNEY, No. 321 Broadway, publishers 
of the American Educational Series of improved 
¥) D COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS, 
send their DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, pre-paid, containing opinions 
of eminent teachers, who have compared, tested, and preferred these 
books; critical reviews. Liberal terms to Teachers desiring to 
examine or adopt them. 


A. M. Merwin, Auctioneer. 
B* BANGS, BROTHER & CO.—Trade sale 
rooms, No, 13 Park row. 

THE REGULAR FALL TRADE SALE will be commenced on TUES- 
DAY, September 9th, at 8 o’clock A. M. Consigments of Books, 
Stereotype Plates, Stationery, Bookbinders’ Materials, &c., solicited. 
The Catalogue will be put to press early in July. 


REMONT, FILLMORE, and BUCHANAN. 
Just published, Life-size portraits of these distinguished 
Americans. Prices each: plain, $1; tinted, $1 75; colored, with 
dark ground, $3, The usual discount to the Trade. 
GOUPIL & CO., 366 Broadway, New York. 





—— 
FINE ARTS. 


GOUPIL & CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLORMEN., 
366 Broapwar, New Yorx. 


Bngravings, Oll Paintings, Artists Materials, Frames, &c. 
17-6-ly 





dway, sole office for the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, war- 
ranted not to stain the skin nor burn the hair. Orders through 
Express attended to with punctuality and in a satisfactory manner. 
Please cut this oui. 





LEUR DE SILLERY CHAMPAGNE. 

The subscriber has discovered a new art by which this cele- 
brated Champagne can be made by any one at a cost of only Thirty-five 
Cents a gallon, and is warranted equal in every respect tothe ¢ i 





of thousands who iver 
Sold at the man New York, and No. 
aes oe, all druggists, at » 623¢c., and $1 per 





ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 

wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manuiactured by 
the undersigned, which cannot be excelled in strength and purity, 
as we guarantee it to be tree from any trace of deleterious matter. 
For sale to the trade by Joun Dwieurt & Oo., No. 11 Old Slip. 


R A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR ~ Aya Ayer’s Pills. 





COMPLAIL 
All Druggists sell them everyw 


ARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT, Senne ea or acidity of the sto- 











mach, rt _ on ly proved a medi- 
cine of great utility. 
ry 'T’S CORDIAL 


tT. ELIXIR OF RHUBARB. 
In cases of Indigestion, and various ills to which that complaint 
gives rise, it is an invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe 


do! 
“T D EXTRACT OF CUBER’S AND COPAIBA 
has become very popular. Prepared and sold, wholesale and re- 
b 


7 
JOuN A. Tanaawr, Draggist, No. 37$ Greenwich street, corner 0 
Warren street, New 
‘THORN’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF COPAIBA AND SARSAPA- 
RILLA has acquired the utmost fame in almost every part of Europe 
it bas been examined, — one sanctioned by the faculty of 
Met ded by most omit rhe 


and of P 
Prepared by J. B. Thorn, Chemist, London, and for sale, wholesale 
and retail, by J. A. Tamgawt, sole agent for the United States, 278 
Green wich street, New York. 17-6-am 
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SCOURGE OF SOCIETY: 
oR, 

A DAUGHTER'S. VENGEANCE; 


A TALB OF FASHIONABLE LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
BY MATIHEW MAIZE, Esa., 
AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THRH WALL STREET SCHEMER,’’ BTO., BTC. 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by 
Jams W. Forronr, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York. 


CHAPTER 11.—Continued. 

The carriage stopped in front of the Broadway Theatre, 
and they sprang out. There was no crowd around the 
door, only one or two ling in and out; everything 
wore an appearance of d m and loneliness. A feeling 
of awe over Glenalvon, as, taking his friend’s arm, he 
entered the vestibule of the theatre—an indescribable sen- 
sation, as though the events of that night were in some 
manner to change the whole current of his being. He 
shook it off, however, with a half-uttered pshaw, and en- 
tering the boxes they gazed sadly around. 

The parquette was po one quarter full, and some 
hundred people were in the boxes, who together 
with a few wretched women in the gallery, made up the 
great ———7 benefit to Mrs. Ari! . The play 
was the “ to Ruin;” how completely in unison was it 
with the surroundings! 

‘* Let us leave; this sight makes me sick at heart,’’ Mr. 
Manton said, t to quit the box. 

‘« Will you now believe in the utter selfishness of society ?’’ 
Glenalvon asked, as he followed his com . 

* Almost thou persuadest me,’’ re; Mr. Manton, as 
on emerged once more into the o air; “‘but where 
shall we go now, for the evening has just commenced ?”’ 

** Let us seek out this miserable victim of society,’’ said 
Glenalvon; ‘ erm we may be able to afford her some 
balm for this bitter disappointment.” 

‘* With all my heart,’’ answered Manton, and stopping a 
moment at the ticket office to inquire the address of Mrs. 
Arlington, they entered the carriage again, and instructing 
the coachman where to proceed, were drawn quickly up 





imported, which costs $18 per dos, Every family can by this recipe 

make their own Champagne of superior quality with very little 

trouble and expense. Recipe, with plain directions, sent anywhere 

by mail for five dollars. Address . 
H. BAKEN, Box 473, Chicago, Il. 


ONES’ SUPERICR FLAVORING EX- 
TRACTS OF VANILLA, ROSE, Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Ginger, &c., &c., for tiavoring custards, cakes, ices, jellies, 
blanc mange, ice-eream, &£c, These Extracts have justly obtained a 
wido-spread celebrity for the identity and purity of their flavors. 
Jones’ Extract of Cochineal, for giving a bright and beautiful color 
to fancy dishes, is a desideratum long sought for. Ladies of discern- 
ment and taste use these articles in preference to all others. Price 
of gy cents per bottle. Manufactured and sold, wholesale and 
retall, by 
JOHN JONES, Druggist, 722 Houston street, New York. 





STATE OF NEW YORK, 
ECRETARY’S OFFICE, ALBANY , Aug. 12, 
1866.—TO THE SHERIFF OF THE OLTY AND COUNTY OF 
NEW YORK—Sie : Notice is hereby given, that at the General Elec- 
tion to be held in this State on the Tuesday «# ing the first 
Monday of November next, the following are to be elected, 
to wit. : 
A Governor tn the place of Myron H, Clark: 
A Lieutenant-Governor in the place of Henry J. Raymond ; 
A Canal Commissioner in the place of Cornelius Gardiner ; 
of State Prisons in the place of Kirkpatrick ; 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
IANOFORTE CONSERVATOIRE.— M. 


GOTTSCHALK proposes to commence a course of Instruction 
after the plan of the Conservatoire at Paris, on September isth, at 
Descombe's Pianoforte Rcoms, Broadway. 

The course will consist of eight lessons of two hours each ; the 
class will consist of eight pupils only. : 

The first hour will be devoted to the combined performance of the 
pupil of the great orchestral works, arranged for eight performers 
by Gottschalk. The object will be to form the taste and to teach the 
pupil by precept, example and analysis, the sentiment of the 
—— and — See 

The second hour will be devoted to the separate performance b 
the pupils of the mort brilliant works of modern pr Ba writers, ona 
to the perfecting of the executive powers of the pupil. 

This system has been approved of and adapted by the Conserva- 
toire of Paris, one of the most thorough and famous schools for 
music in the world. 

Young beginners are eligible as well as advanced performers. In 
order to properly classify the pupils, early application ts necessary. 
Terms for the course of eight lessons of two hours each, sixteen 
doUars. Names must be left as early as practicable at DESCOMBE’S 
Ptanoforte Store, Broadway. 


CARD. 
OCAL INSTRUCTION.—MADAME  E. 


LODER will receive pupils in Italian Vocal Music, also in 
English and Sacred Music, on and after Monday, September 15th. 
Terms, $50 per quarter of twenty-four lessons. Residence, 147 
Pourth Avenue. 





EAFNESS.—REIN’S IMPROVED 
ANIC AURICLES, » powerf ndispensable 
apparetus for Deaf persons, ithe queue are — invented,) to be 
had at BRIDGMAN & Co’s, its, 158 Grand street, New York. 
oa $6 and upwards, Seat to the sountry, Description 





An Insp Thomas pa’ 

A Clerk of the Court of Appeals in the place of Benjamin F. Har- 
wood, deceased ; 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December 


next. 
Thirty-five Electors of President and Vice President of the United 
tates ; 


A ntative in the Thirty-fifth Congress of the United States 
for the Third Congressional District, composed of the First, Second, 
Third, Fifth and tighth Wards in the City and County of New York. 

Also, a Representative in the said gress for the Fourth Con- 

nal District, composed of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Four- 
teenth Wards of the said City and County. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth 
sional District, composed of the Seventh and Thirteenth Wards of 
the said City and County, and the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Wards in the City of Brooklyn, in the County of 
Kings. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Sixth Congres- 
sional District, composed of the Eleventh, Fifteenth and Seventeenth 
Wards of the City of New York. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Seventh Con- 
gressional District, composed of the Ninth, Si bh and T feth 
Wards of the City .f New York. 

Also, a Repres:ntative in the said Congress for the Eighth Con- 
gressional trict, com of the Twelfth, Eighteenth, Nine- 
teenth, Twentieth, Twenty-first and Twenty-second Wards of the 
Cit New York. 





A Ma: of Fernando W 3 

Two of the Almshouse in the places of Isaac Bell, Jr., 
and Simeon ir; 

Also, teen Members of Assembly for said City and County; 


Six 
All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December 


Yours ee . 

N. G. STANTON, Jr. Secretary of State. 
Suxairr’s Orrics, New Youre Aug, 20, 1866. 
published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of 

State, and the requirements of the statute in such case made 
vided. JAMES C. WILLET, 
pe Sherif of the City and ty of 
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———— | Broadway. 
CHAPTER Il.—MR. EDGERTON APPEARS IN HIS TRUE 
CHARACTER. 
As the shadows flit past in the so must the scene 
ina appear and disa; . From the “ benefit” 
on which her heart was set, I turn again to the humble 
abode of the dying actress 


Still, as before, the glorious stars looked in—looked in 
calmly, ht and beautiful; and still, as before, Ethel sat 
by the and held her mother’s hand in hers. 

A silence almost palpable around, for Mrs. Ar- 
lington had fallen into a deep slumber; yet death was so 
near at hand, that Ethel had to lean far over and put her 
cheek close to her mother’s lips, to assure herself that she 
still ee, Ose une 

And there she sa’ e dim. coun 
the very moments of a parent’s fo, and looking’ teen that 
into the bleak future; and there was no soli beacon- 
light for her to direct her course by—nothing but a brave 
heart and iron will to aid her in her life-struggle. 

At length Mrs. unclosed her eyes and looked 
around wonderingly. ‘Where have they all gone?’’ she 


‘‘Who, mother dear ?’’ 

“The s beautiful forms that surrounded me, 
floating all about in the air.” 

“* You have been dreaming,’’ Ethel strove to say, cheer- 
fully, but her voice almost ; she knew too well that 
it = but a —— ot the ays 

“ Yes, yes, ve been dreaming, 5 
a sweet smile resting on her lips as she spoke. “«T dreamed 

surrounded by applauding 
and the voices of the 
other iormers, but on a sudden it all disa , com- 
plete darkness succeeded for one moment, and then came 
myriads of bright-winged seraphs, floating in the rainbow- 
col air, and beckoning me away, away, away: This 
was no dream, ey it was reality.’’ 

Ethel’s tears were fast now, but she turned her 
head away, so that her mother should not see them. 

‘* Only one Gude slo Wel hour,”’ the invalid 

you struggle in poverty; 
but I know you always remain good and pure, and 


aid you in your —— 
“] will trust in him, mother, so be at peace; but hark! 
’ ft chocd'be may p senate 8 ins 
“Tf it sho my poor not hope it;’’ 
and Mrs. Ar heaved a . - 
Ethel had hastened to the door at the first sound, and 
now said in # low voice: “It is Mr. Edgerton; I will see 
him in the other room.’’ 


clasped 
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“She is failing very rapidly,” Ethel answered; ‘the 
pw: ives me no hope. But tell me of the benefit; 
it will her heart to know that she is not q 
forgotten.”’ 


” she muttered between her 


“Do not speak so loud,’’ he said, ‘‘ there is no necessity 
for your mother to know this.’’ 

“No, no, she must not know it,’’ Ethel answered: “let 
ogy away and never know the depth of man’s ingra- 
And for yourself, 

<6 as for yo ,”? Edgerton continued, “‘ your wel- 
fare shall be m, care ; sit down and listen to me.”” 

She had remained standing 
sank trembling into a chair beside him. He passed his arm 
over the back of her ehair, and his hand came in contact 
with her a. She a away from his touch as 
from some loathsome reptile. Edgerton observed and 
smiled a scornful but triumphant smile. * 

“*T have told you,” he went on to say, drawing his seat 
closer welfare 


still to hers, “ that your shall be my care, 
and so it shall ; hitherte you have trembled in my pre- 
sence. 

‘* Not trem ”’ she interrupted, looking steadily in his 


eyes ; ‘‘I do not fear you, I only distrust.’’ 

“ use what term you p' , but you have borne 
me no affection ; hereafter I trust to win your love.’’ 

His eyes were fixed upon her, and he wed his arm te 
“OT wah do you ament” che tobed tn 6 appellee 

. t ‘ou mean?’’ she asked in a su 

“T do not waleostend you.”’ . 

‘*T mean,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that my wealth will surround 
you with every luxury, protect you every barm.”’ 

She drew herself up and kept looking steadily at him, 
but never spoke a word. 

“And you will learn to love me in time.’ Still closer 
his arm came, and still further she withdrew from the con- 


tact. 

‘* Mr. Edgerton,’’ she said, still s) in a suppressed 
tone, which she strove te render , ‘1 can listen to you 
no longer; how dare you, with a wife and whose 
a you claim, use such words to me, and at such a 
time 

‘Because my love for you overcomes all other feelings; 
because I have watched you grow and bloom into woman- 
hood, determined when you reached maturity you should 
be mine. Do not struggle against your fate,’’ he continued 
in an excited tone; ‘‘there is no escape; you are destined 
to these arms.”’ 

He strove to encircle her in them as he spoke, but, break- 
ing away from him she stood erect, her hair dishevelled by 
the struggle, her eyes dashing and her bosom heaving. 

So a. show your true nature at last, monster,’’ she 
said, still having sufficient command of herself to speak in 
a low voice, so as not to disturb her mother. ‘Leave this 
room, sir, instantly; do not insult me with your presence a 
minute longer.’’ 

“You look more beautiful than ever in your anger,’”’ he 
answered in a cold, cynical tone; “ but ro not think te 
frighten me with your mock heroics; thus I claim my own,”* 
He darted towards her, and winding both arms around her 
waist endeavored to force a kiss upon her lips. 

Again she struggled, and again she freed but he 
was close upon her; so rushing through the door, she cried, 
‘*Mother! mother! let your sacred name protect me.’’ 

Starting at the fearful cry, Mrs. Arlington arose quickly 
toa ery bag for the first time in many weeks. 
her hands, but the effort had been too much 
for her, her voice faile. her, and she 


started 

She had thrown upon the bosom of @ corpse. 

“Gone! oh, are you indeed gone ne for- 
getting in her agony the wretch at her side. ‘ What, what 
become of me now ; would, would that I too were 
lying white and breathless.’’ e fell on her knees and 
sobbed convulsively. 

“Now you are mine whether yeu will or no,” a voice 
hissed in her ear as she knelt. 5 

She rose up and confronted Edgerton. In a moment her 


i 


- 


tears had dried up, as though scorched by fire, her form 
seemed fairly to te with passion, as with outstretched 
arms she cried : 


‘* Murderer | look upon your work and tremble ; at the 
bar of Heaven this blood will be required of you ; here on 
earth I will be the scourge to lash you into madness ; 

escape ; Leen Oe ee SO eee 
your heart, as plainly as though God revealed it te 
me; @ curse is on your path, in the sky above, in the air 
around you, a curse you ean never flee from.’’ 

He quailed now, and did not dare raise his eyes to her 


it was a strange seene, the still erect on 
the pillows, Ethel like an taapioel potauess Lei 
suddenly by its side, and the merehant prinee 


: 
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a 5 

ereirl,”” he said, speaking through his clenched 
‘ you are mine, and can no more escape from me than 
your very shadow. You are still under age, and by 
paper your mother long since appointed me your legal 


ene 


“ Thus, then, I assert my rights ;’’ he waved the paper 
above his head and towards her ; at that instant 
the door was dashed open, and a young man rushed into 


apartmen' 
He spoke Yay bee arp | Edgerton 
bien heavily upen the oor, and sna’ hi tue paper from 
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SANDY HOOK, NEW JERSEY—THE PLACE WHERE THE QUARANTINE OUGHT TO BE. 





